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THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 


r LE ce iousness of moral obligation is the central problem 
of modern, as the notion of virtue or the good was that 
of ancient etl The Decalogue and Roman law have graven 
‘Thou Shalt upon the mind of Christendom, so that the 
natural human sense of obligation has been, amongst us, greatly 
intensified. The mysteriousness of the feeling of duty has been 
an inspiration alike to moralists and to men of affairs. It filled 
Kant with awe like that awakened by the spectacle of the 
starry | When Daniel Webster was asked what was 
the most sublime thought he had ever had, his answer was, 
of man’s responsibility.” 

By the sei of obligation we mean the response of our 
nature to uthority of moral law. It is what 
Butler emphas | as the supremacy of conscience, considered 
from tl] sub tive point of view, over the other principles of 
ction implanted in our nature. More particularly, it is the 
ng of an imperative addressed to the will and ordering it 
to idlopt the right and to hew the wrong It is relative to 

v and an ideal which is recognized as having absolute worth 

rus. The nature of this objective norm must be left for 
iter cons! tion. Meantime it concerns us only to note that 
though the norm is an unconditional imperative “ Do this’ 
the person under obligation is free to obey or disobey it. 


Moral obligation is not necessitation. The moral law com- 
mands but does not coerce us. When we say that duty con- 


strains (or restrains) us, we mean, not that it compels, but 
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that it directs us in regard to alternative courses of conduct 
: 17 ? 
conceived as equally possible. 

The consciousness of obligation is so intimately conjoined 
with the perception of rectitude that the older intellectual 
moralists tended to identify them. They made the recognition 
of rightness the essence of obligation. But at the present day 
few, lf any, would assert that the consciousness of goodness is 


the very same thing as the consciousness of obligation. The 


inseparable association of the two is all that would be main 


tain : we cannot discern the right without bowing to its 
authority It has, indeed, been claimed that, as our conscious 
ness of mo distinctions is a cognition, our consciousness of 
obligation is c ition likewis« But it seems more correct to 
say that, though we know the right, we feel its authority 
‘he feeling is what we call the sexse of obligation. Though 
dependent upon an intellectual act the recognition of right- 
ness —it seems in its own nature to be a purely emotional ex- 
perience. So much is clear; whether anything further can be 
made out 1 rding this unique feeling, 1s next to be considered. 


In answering this question, care must be taken to eliminate 


all other problems Especially must it be borne in mind that 
the origin of categorical imperatives, of authoritative moral law, 
1c history of humanity ts one thing, and that the emergence 


1° 


in each individual of a fecling of obligation to obey those 


objective behests is quite another thing. In this respect we 
may compare morality with language The individual feels 
himself under obligation to observe the existing rules of 
orthography, orthoepy, and syntax; but to account for this 
feeling would not be to account for the grammatical rules 
themselves We must have a theory of language as well asa 
theory of the individual speaker's attitude towards language. 
Ch ise is th me with morality. Every son of man who 
comes into the world finds morality, like language, there 
before him and over him his objective morality consists of 


rules which make unconditionally imperative demands upon 


him But he too, in time, shows a sense of obligation to 


] ‘ 


I pond to t] oO ive requirements Here there are two 
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distinct problems: How does that system of categorical im- 
peratives originate in human society? and, How comes the 
individual to feel that it has a right to him? This latter 
question alone the origin of moral obligation is the one 
now to be considered, though it may turn out that the answer 
is at least a part of the solution of the larger inquiry into the 
originating conditions of morality in general. Still the current 
confusion of the two problems is a warning to keep them 
sharply separated 

Confining ourselves, then, to the feeling of moral obligation 
alone, I think it must be said that this feeling is not suscep- 
of resolution into simpler elements, whether it be surveyed 
in its earliest or in its latest stage of development. It is an 
experience perfectly simple and unanalyzable ; like the thought 
of being, clear to all who are conscious of it, but incommu- 
nicable to any one in whom that consciousness is wanting. 
Though in its nature the sense of moral obligation is an ulti- 
mate feeling, it is yet possible to designate the condition of its 
emergence in consciousness. That condition is the recognition 
of a moral law, ideal, or end of life. We are so constituted 
that what we recognize as right for us to do, that we feel we 


ought to do. Moralists may differ about the grounds and even 


D 


the details of rightness; but the Utilitarian, not less than 


g 
the Intuitionist or Transcendentalist, must admit that whatever 
is ultimately taken to be right involves an authoritative pre- 
scription to do it. That men should have this interest in 
roodness, and submit themselves to its dictates, are, I conceive, 
facts as ultimate and as indubitable as the instincts of hunger 
and thirst or the desire of power or knowledge. It matters not, 
at present, what we mean by goodness or rightness; the fact 
is that all men, moralists included, hold some things to be right 
and others to be wrong ; and our point is that this recognition 
always carries with it a feeling of obligation to pursue what is 


approved and to eschew what is condemned. So much seems 


to be involved in any analysis of our experience. 
Moral « 
rectitude Is there, then, no ground of obligation but this 


bligation is the soul’s response to acknowledged 
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subjective feeling itself ? Suppose we get rid of the sense of 
duty, would duty have no claims upon us? Is there not, in 
short, an objective ground of obligation? To all of which it 
may be answered that, in an organism like human society, if 
one member be supposed devoid of a sense of obligation, the 
other members who retain that sense will insist on his compli- 
ance with moral standards; and for such a non-moral monster, 
who does what is required only to escape punishment, duty will 
seem objectively crounded, thou rh its real source is the subjec 
tive feeling experienced by every normal member of the 
community in the presence of moral laws. There could be no 
obligation but for this personal recognition of goodness, and 
the reverent submission it entails. Society may compel, but 
compulsion is not moral obligation; nor is an objective basis 
found by substituting God for society. The prospect of divine 
rewards and penalties may break our wills ; but it is not the 


sense of obligation that is subdued, but the susceptibility to 


pains and pleasures that is prostrated. If we do not obligate 
ourselves, — if our consciousness of right does not awaken the 
feeling of duty, then nothing else in the world can put us 


under moral obligation. Let it be granted that God and man 
may punish wrong-doing ; still it is impossible to identify the 
proposition, “I ought to do this,” with the proposition, “ God 
or man will punish me if I do not.” The great moral leader 
often feels that he ought to do precisely what society desires 
to have left undone; but those who do not believe in divine 
rewards and punishments may yet have and retain a lively 
sense of obligation. Furthermore, the consciousness of obliga 


tion must, in those who believe in such divine government, 


> 


constitute, in considerable measure, the ground of that belief 


a, A 
From every point of view, the feeling of moral obligation ed 


ought to do the right is an ultimate, self-supporting, self 


authenticating experience. It is a characteristic of human 
nature as such. And, since reason is what distinguishes man 
from lower animals, we may say that the consciousness of 


bligation is a function of reason itself, — as much a part of 


our being, as little capable of communication from without 
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If this be a complete account of moral obligation as it turns 
ip in our concrete experience, it would be difficult to under- 


stand how so many different theories of obligation should have 


ined a footing in ethical philosophy. As the rival theories 
have failed to annihilate one another, there must be a relative 
uth expressed by each of them And it is a fair assumption 


t ch emphasizes some remote aspect of moral obligation 
1 by the othe In that event there would correspond 


to the differences in ethical theory differences in men’s 


moral experiences It seems, however, that we all mean by 
obligation the same thing submission to the requirements of 


the moral law Such an ought-feeling I certainly hold to be 
ultimat But there is an ulterior aspect to this uniformity 
which has, I think, been generally overlooked. Though we all 
feel it our duty to speak the truth, to deal justly, and to show 
mercy, the motives which reinforce the dutiful impulse are 
different with different individuals. Children feel they must 
do these things (when natural inclination and the mimetic 
instinct do not spontancs sly pro! ipt them) because their 


parents, or teachers, or friends require them. On the other 


hand, where an agent has made the moral ideal his own, and 
realizes that in this sphere he is self-legislative, the feeling of 
self-respect may overshadow t ystract ought-feeling. Again, 
in religious minds, there is associated with the sense of obliga- 


tion a feeling of reverence and affection for God, in whom the 
moral ideal is believed to be actually and completely realized. 
In altruistic natures the feeling of obligation is overlaid with 
sympathy and enthusiasm for humanity; in egoistic natures by 
prude! and reasonable self-love In sound, unreflecting 
natures, the ought-feeling is often buried under the inertia of 
training and custom. These several emotional reinforcements 
Ot t sense of obligation and others might be added to the 
list turn up in well-marked characters with which both life 
and literature make us familiar. Thus the man of the world 
, 


has a keen appreciation of the market value of virtue; and 


though he may not be wholly irresponsive to the call of duty 


for duty’s sake, there can | no doubt that his sense of 
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obligation is quickened by the feeling that virtue, like art and 
elegance, is useful and even indispensable. Who is not familiar 
with the merchant whom business honor, as he calls it, keeps 
from dishonesty? The rogue plays the honest man mainly 
because he has a wholesome terror of the jail and the peniten- 
tiary. The decent member of socicty will not incur social 
ostracism by falling below the level of social requirement. 
With the sincere Christian, again, moral obligation is not infre- 
quently transfigured by the constraining love of his master. 
Few of us, in fact, escape the influence of these or similar 
reinforcements of the ought-feeling in varying emphasis and 
complexity. The native hue of genuine moral obligation 

submission to the right because it is right —is in most minds 
overlaid by the tones of associated feelings, which, in common 
with it, generate the impulse of self-surrender. The pure sense 
of duty is not so much an experience of life as an abstraction 
of the philosopher, who reflects upon life, and analyzes into 
separate elements what in experience is given as inseparable. 
Obligation, as an abstract feeling, rarely, if ever, rises above 
the threshold of consciousness; it is apt to appear in union 
with piety, devotion, sympathy, propriety, and prudence. If 
the average man is ever prompted to ask, Why ought I to do 
the right ? his answer will contain, perhaps, the thought of the 
rectitude of the action and the realization of his higher nature 
by means of it; certainly, the thought of the divine and human 
wills that ordain it, and the divine and human sanctions by which 
itis enforced. Or, to state the matter generally, our actual sense 
of obligation is not simple, but compound; though (as we have 
already seen) an ultimate and unanalyzable feeling of surrender 
to some form of good is an ever-present and indispensable in- 
gredient. This implicit element, which reflection throws into 
the foreground, is, in individual life, a rare and a late differentia- 
tion from a mass of complex sentiments formed in the course of 
communion with the life of the family, the state, the church, 
and society, by subordination to the ethics which these organi- 


zations respectively embody. We may call this the spontaneous 


and concrete; that, thereflective and abstract feeling of obligation. 
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If this be a correct account of the nature, origin, and grounds 
of our actual consciousness of obligation, we are now in a po 
sition to inquire whether, as moralists generally assume, the 


abstract sense of obligation is of a higher order than the con- 


crete, whether it is the ultimate roal of moral deve lopment. 
One merit may at once be conceded to this consciousness. In 
so far as it emphasiz s the suprem worth of oodaness, it is 


a nobler feeling than the merely sentient pleasures and pains 
which the concrete sense of obligation sometimes accentuates. 
We hold that ma 

) 


the law of his being ; but we think him merely respectable who 


1 worthy of reverence who makes goodness 


does right that he may escape the punishments of Heaven and 


earth But this is not the only or the more common aspect of 
the concrete sense of obligatio [It often impels to duty 
becaus« ot symp ithy Oo! love fo our I low-men. And these 


feelings are as noble as any in our natu But it is especially 
with the religious elements in our concrete sense of obligation 
that the advocates of duty for duty’s sake are at war, Now on 
that point it must be observed that if men feel they ought to 
be good, because in the life of goodness they are fellow-workers 
with God, their reason is the strongest and most exalted we are 
able to concei\ Of course many devout persons fall short of 
this attainment; and the number of those is probably large 
who can conceive theoretically no other ground of obligation 
than the arbitrary will of God, and no other reason for heeding 
it than the rewards and penalties of the future state. That a 
virtue so callow should be sustained by a theology so crude is 
better than that it should perish altogether. And as the re- 
ligious consciousness is at the outset the nursing-mother of 
morality, so in its maturity it feeds it with spiritual food which 
at once fortifies and glorifies it. On its lower, as on its higher 
levels, therefore, religion is the indispensable ally of morality. 
And wise men cannot survey without anxiety and alarm the 
demand for secular, as opposed to religious, moral instruction 
] 


in our schools. As though children could be influenced by ab 


stractions like the categorical imp rative! As though the body 


of divine commands and sanct! were not schoolmasters to 
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bring us to understand, love, and acquiesce in goodness as the 
supreme fact in the life of man and God! The non-religious 
adoration of duty for the sake of duty is a consciousness not 
easily maintained. In strong natures it passes easily into stoical 
and even cynical heartlessness, in formal natures into prudery, 
in weaklings into license, and in the average man into indiffer 
ence. What the abstract sense of obligation, divorced from 
piety, is likely to become, has been told us by the prophet of 
the new era of natural, as contrasted with supernatural morality. 
The pure sense of duty, Mr. Herbert Spencer declares, will 
decline with the progress of evolution and ultimately disappear. 
This prediction is, it is true, largely based on an empirical the- 
ory of the origin of the consciousness of obligation. And we 
may refuse to believe that a day will ever arrive when men will 
be irresponsive to the solemn claims of moral law. But, be that 
as it may, there seems to be no good reason for exalting the 
abstract feeling of duty above the mixed or concrete conscious- 
ness of obligation, which is as imperishable as man’s social, 
rational, and religious nature. The project of naturalizing mo- 
rality deserves more consideration than it has yet received, if, 
as would seem to be the case, the intention is to set aside as 
superfluous the religious grounds and sanctions of obligation 
These are facts for the plain man ; and is not his experience as 
much entitled to a hearing as the experience of the moralist ? 
Here, as in remorse, is a point where moral life and ethical 
theories act and react upon one another. Perhaps a fuller 
recognition of the diversities of the former would lead to greater 


harmony among the latter. 


Obligation is one — we all bow to the authority of the law ; 
obligation is diverse we submit ourselves for different 
reasons. But these reasons, it should be noticed, all have 


reference, ultimately, to some principle of our nature. In other 
words, the ground of obligation is always purely subjective. If 
we say that society puts us under obligation, the meaning is 
that the sympathetic impulses of our nature combined with ou 


fear of social punishment lead us to do the right. If we say 


the ground of obligation is the will or nature of God, the mean- 


ing is 1 


reward or our feal 


were insensible to 
divine things, the 
them Simi 

in the majesty of t 


the law, his interes 


active in the mass 


the evolution of h 


obligation is a love 


and love of our fell 
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virtuous lives | iuse of our hope of future 


of future punishment, or because our hearts 


nformity with th holiness of God If men 


pleasures and pains, if they had no sense of 
voice of a God-given law would not arrest 
se who set th ‘round of moral obligation 
law really find it in man’ recognition ol 


t in it, and reverence for it. If this feeling 


“17 ’ 


‘, the law will appeal in vain That it is not 


s of mankind, we have already seen. Perhaps 
by considerations of religion and 


and legal penalty. Whatever makes men 


aims of moral law, has its place and worth in 


iman character; but the noblest spring of 


ot go Iness which is fed by love of God 


lvanced far enouch in this analysis of facts 


» of the diff ent ethical theories of obliga- 


suceested, we sha find that these theories 
isolated aspects of our total concrete sense 


le and quintessential element of moral obli- 


‘to a law or ideal of goodness. It is the 


sometimes called Intuitional and sometimes 


ve fixed upon this fact as the heart of the 


matte No other theory has so fully recognized our sense 
of co Many other theories have, indeed, by 
implication, if not « pokenly, repudiated this moral experience 

s illusory r factitiou The facts, therefore, need to be 
reéxamins | current psychology will incline the investi- 
erator to for considerable individual differences. Never- 


every moral agent 


we try to conceive 
obligation, we figui 


is the differentia ol 





n make out, it will not be denied that 
recognizes something (whatever it be) as 
ood, and as therefore obligatory. If 
human divested of this sense of 


him as a lunatic ora monster. If reason 


the | cies, we may say that the 
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consciousness of obligation is inherent in reason itself. But 
all this is merely to restate the ultimate fact of a reverent 
submission to the claims of goodness. Now the Intuitionist 
and Transcendentalist have been prone to take this restatement 
of the fact for an explanation and even a vindication of it. 
The former holds that obligation originates from the mind 
itself and is not imposed on it from without ; the latter declares 
that it transports the moral agent into an intelligible world 
which transcends the realm of sensible experience. Still, 
though the fact may thus be surveyed from the point of view 
of its originating source or of its cosmic range, this is neither 
to explain it nor to vindicate it. I recognize explicitly that 
its existence cannot be accounted for nor its worth demon- 
strated. Goodness is, nevertheless, justified of her children, 
as life is by the living and (we may fancy) existence by what 
exists. Our feeling of ideality-—— what ought to be—stands 
on precisely the same footing as our feeling of reality — what 
is; they are indemonstrable, inexplicable, and unanalyzable 
data of our intelligence. 

The empirical theory, on the other hand, gives a true 
account, not, indeed, of the abstract nature of moral obliga- 
tion —submission to the recognized authority of goodness 
but of the associated feelings which in our concrete experience 
accompany the sense of duty, foster its growth, and perhaps 
even make its first emergence in consciousness a possibility. 
The higher functions of consciousness emerge later than the 
lower, which, though not identical with the higher, are yet 
their necessary conditions. Thus the child cannot rise to the 
stage of volition until, on the one hand, motor material is 
furnished by the reflexes of the involuntary mechanism, and, 
on the other, intelligence is sufficiently developed to form from 
recollection of passively received pleasures and pains the con- 
ception of desirable ends. Yet a voluntary movement would 
not be adequately described by a history embracing even all 
the child’s sensations and memories and all his automatic, 


instinctive, and reflex actions. It is the same with moral 


obligation. And the sole mistake of the empirical moralist is 
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in identifying the antecedents, associates, and reinforcements 
of the feeling with the feeling itself. If we avoid only this 
fallacy, we may accept as substantially true all that the empiri- 
cist has said of the gradual emergence of the sense of obligation 
in consciousness, as well as of the circumstances by which its 
nascency was conditioned The three essential phases of 
the empirical theory are as follows : First, associations are 
formed between our actions and the pleasant or painful con- 
sequences they bring us, thus predisposing us to the per- 
formance of pleasure-giving actions. Secondly, this natural 
incentive is moulded by the external authorities — domestic, 
political, religious, and social — which govern youthful, and toa 
large extent adult, life through the administration of rewards 
and punishments; or, in other words, the sense of obligation 
is the answer which our susceptibility to pleasures and pains 
makes to the enforcements of government or other external 
authority. Lastly, the sense of obligation thus developed 
is enlightened and purified by the discovery, which every 
reflecting adult may make for himself, that the injunctions of 
superiors and the enactments of laws have for their end the 
well-being of man and, in virtue of this, have a right to obedi- 
ence independent of the power by which they are enforced. 
That the theory thus summarized is based on actual facts, our 
own experience will convince us. And this process of moral- 
isation is a racial as well as an individual one. Nevertheless, 
it can only be by a confusion of thought that the Empiricist 
deems himself to have explained that ultimate fact of obligation 
on which the Intuitionist and the Transcendentalist justly lay 
such stress. For, in the third stage of the process described 
above, it appears as an unanalyzable feeling of submission to 
an end or ideal recognized as good. And this perfected sense 
of obligation is so far from being a mere development from the 
earlier consciousness of fear of penalties inflicted by external 
authorities that they seem to have nothing whatever in common, 
save their muscular expression. No doubt the feeling of an 
unconditional obligation is unknown to the child; it cannot 


awaken to life till the soil has been prepared by suitable disci- 
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pline in the family, the church, the state, and society. And 
the restraints thus engendered remain the life-long accompani- 
ments of the feeling. Furthermore, there may be excellent 
people in whom the feeling never breaks through as an explicit 
reflective consciousness. But while all these facts are fairly 
rendered by the empirical theory, it is not a complete account 
of the sense of obligation— unless we mean by that feeling 
the dread of suffering externally inflicted penalties! If there 
exist a moral consciousness in which there is no other sense of 
obligation than the fear of punishment, the empirical theory is 
adequate to it. But those who are conscious of the constrain- 
ing voice of goodness, however conceived, must find that theory 
forever inadequate. Here, therefore, as at so many other 
points, differences in ethical theory may be the counterparts 
of differences in our moral experience. 

rhe Theological theory of obligation is perhaps the most 
popular theory, though it has not been generally accepted by 
philosophers. Like the Empirical theory it seems to discover 
an objective basis for the ought-feeling. And the practical 
importance of morality inclines man to look favorably upon a 
theory which reinforces the inherent authority of moral law 
with the weight of infinite external sanctions. The Theological 
hypothesis explains our consciousness of moral obligation as 
the effect of commands and prohibitions laid upon human 
beings by the Infinite Being. Now, in the light of experience 
and history, it must be admitted as beyond reasonable doubt 
that the feeling of duty has been among civilized peoples and 
more and more with the progress of civilization, intensified by 
faith in God as the moral governor of the universe. The pet 
suasion that God attaches penalties to wrong-doing has been a 
reinforcement of the feeling of the inherent right of goodness 
to control the human will. But it zs wo¢ that feeling. Who- 
ever, therefore, is conscious of such a homage to goodness will 
recognize the insufficiency of the present hypothesis to account 
for it. Suppose God commands the right and forbids the 


wrong, and that He rewards the obedient and punishes the dis- 


obedient ; your knowledge of these facts would, of course, evoke 
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in you the feelings of hope and fear and the actions to which 
they prompt, that is, it would produce prudential acquiescence ; 
but it would not generate moral obligation. The Theological 
theory is as impotent as the Empirical theory to explain the 
ought-feeling ; for, since this feeling is not the same as the 
dread of penalties, it matters not for the efficiency of the hypoth- 
esis whether the penalties be inflicted by a finite or by an 
infinite sovereign Power, even though raised to omnipotence, 


can produce only the effects of power, and these remain forever 


unmoral. By association with what is moral, they may, of 
course, take on a borrowed lustre And so we may do the 


fullest justice to the doctrine of divine rewards and punish- 
ments in the moralisation of mankind, though we should not 
for a moment agree with Paley that for the source of the sense 
of obligation we must come in the end to plain heaven and hell. 

None of the theories we have examined can save us from the 
conclusion that duty at its fountain-head is subjective, not 


t 


objective Che precepts of duty are indeed not self-originated, 


and on this point the Intuitionist 1s somewhat in error; 


but he is on sure ground when he asserts that, at least in 
the case of adult moral agents, they are self-accepted and 
self-impo , not forced upon them by external authorities. 
The curious pposition of ‘one lone man in an atheistic unl- 
verse” offers, from this point of view, no serious difficulty. If 


such Robinson Crusoe (who differs from the real one, how- 


ever, in never having been a member of society) could form an 
ideal of life, a conception answering, not to what he was or has 
been, but to the constitutive idea and essence of his humanity, 
this schema of a good on the whole would, if we may judge of 


his nature from our own, carry with it a feeling of supremacy 
to which all conflicting impulses would be required to yield. 
Such speculations are, however, of little value ; for it is doubt- 
ful if this Robinson Crusoe could discover any conception of 
perfect life in the absence of the social institutions, customs, 
practices, and expectations, which amongst ourselves constitute 


the indispensable materials and conditions of the idealistic cre 


tions of every individual mind ; and, of course, without an 
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ideal or end of life there could be no sense of obligation to 
realise it. Furthermore, our primary ought-feeling is so greatly 
strengthened by social requirements and religious faith that we 
can scarcely imagine the morality (even where we assume its 
presence) of “one lone man in an atheistic universe.” For us, 
at any rate, the sense of duty is not an insulated phenomenon 
in an insulated man, but a consciousness interfused with love 
and care of humanity and trust in the Infinite Ground of all 
existence. It is this fact which lends plausibility both to the 
Empirical and the Theological theory. The latter, indeed, 
might be expressed in a form which should do no injustice to 
our native sense of obligation. Accepting that as ultimate, and 
rejecting the somewhat gross conception of divine rewards and 
penalties, we may conceive the moral ideal (to which the will 
does reverent homage) as the divinely intended goal and type 
of humanity. Something like this would seem to be the attain- 
ment of the highest reach of metaphysics. But, even if it be 
made out, it will be observed that the ground of obligation con- 
tinues subjective. To the question, Why ought I to do the 
good ? the answer will still be, Because it is good. Were the 
other answer given, Because God ordains it, this would only 
be a shorthand formula for the complete statement, God is 
good and the good has inherent authority over a nature like 
mine. Of course, for rogues and criminals this angel of good- 
ness would be a poor scarecrow ; but, so far as I know, there 
is no theory of obligation, certainly not the one here main- 
tained, which proposes to abolish the auxiliaries and supports 
of obligation in dealing with natures that refuse to hearken to 
the voice of its persuasions. No particular theory of obligation, 
on the other hand, has a monopoly of jails, penitentiaries, the 


gallows, — or hell ! 


J. G. SCHURMAN. 


HEGEL’S CONCEPTION OF FREEDOM. 


\ SENTENCE from Schwegler and another from von Hart- 
v4 mann will serve to open up the question which I desire to 
discuss. Schwegler writes:! ‘‘Hegel was the first to regard the 
history of philosophy in the unity of a single process ; but this 
fundamental idea, though true in principle, has been perhaps 
overstrained by him, in a manner that tends to destroy the free- 
dom of human action.”” v. Hartmann says :* “Hegel degrades 
the individual to the level of a mere tool in the hands of the 
idea, and thinks that for the individual’s weal or woe philosophy 
has no concern’’; a moment later he adds: “ Hegel demands 


that the individual should be sacrificed to the teleology of the 
absolute idea.’ It may not be useless to outline Hegel's con- 
ception of freedom, and then ask if there is any force in these 
criticisms 

Before giving Hegel’s conception of freedom I may perhaps 
be allowed to make use of a distinction between psychological 
and moral freedom. Free will is, as we are told, the identifica- 
tion of ourselves with a conceived end. To such a definition 


no objection need be ur ed, SO long as it is considered to be a 


a] 


matter of indifference whether this end, aimed at by the free 
agent, is good or bad. Manifestly the goodness or badness of 
an end does not interfere with the abstract possibility of its 
being freely chosen and realized. Accordingly freedom, in that 
use of the term, includes no moral quality ; the agent may be 
free, though he is in the bonds of iniquity. When we set aside 
the moral character of the end, we consider merely the agent’s 
capacity to follow out his purpose, and this capacity is freedom, 


regarded, as we may ven 


onl 


, - ale } . .. 
ure to Say, psychologically. 


On the other hand, we may rightly speak of a person as at 
least not yet free, but in bonds, if he harbors a low ideal. He 
is not hopelessly in bondage, unless he is incapable of realizing 
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what he believes to be good. Still he is not morally free, unless 
he throws himself on the side of this good. Indeed, complete 
moral freedom implies that within the reach of his volition must 
be not only a general good, but the ultimate good, however that 
may be defined. Close him away from the possibility of realiz- 
ing this highest good, and you at the same time close him away 
from the highest liberty, the liberty involved in his being God's 
freeman. To speak of a man as free only if he can walk in the 
pure air of the highest conceivable purpose, is to use the word 
freedom in an ethical sense. 

It goes some way in a discussion of free will to keep distinct 
these two senses of freedom,! although it does not remove the 
difference between Hegel and his critics ; freedom abstracted 
from a concrete good is not here in debate. Neither Schwegler 
nor v. Hartmann accuses Hegel of setting up a theory, which 
would reduce free action to a play of merely physical tendencies. 
Hence the contest between Hegel and his opponents must be 
fought out on the field of ethics. The real question is, What 
does Hegel conceive to be the purpose of the world? Can man 
realize it, or must he content himself with something short of 
it? Is he free in reality, or free only in appearance? This 
question can be answered only by an estimate of Hegel's view 
of freedom as he has propounded it in the Philosophy of Right 
and in the introduction to the P/zlosophy of History. 

The Philosophy of Right, as students of Hegel are aware, 
conducts us from the conception of an abstract, incomplete, and 
undeveloped will to that of a concrete, complete, and developed 
h Hegel conceives the will to 


= 


will. The process through whi 
pass in becoming complete or absolute is not, it must be kept 
in mind, a process In time. Indeed, it is only with a modifica- 
tion of the meaning of the term that we can speak of the com 
pletion of the individual, in Hegel’s conception of it, as a 
process at all, because this term almost of necessity suggests 


a temporal succession, even to Hegel, who yet continually 


1 I do not press the distinction, because the argument for freedom, viewed 


psychologically, seems valuable in the end only as it insists that the highest good 


must be for the individual. See the end of this article 
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insists that in passing from the abstract to the concrete he is 
making use of a process of thought only. Even for Hegel, who 
is quite well aware that men in their earliest recorded life had 
a strong tribal or communal instinct, and aware also, that the 
individual has always sought to merge himself in some or other 
broad general ideal, the temptation is at times too strong to 
compare a simple abstract phase of personality with an actual 
primitive ideal. But notwithstanding these seeming lapses from 
grace! on the part of Hegel, he is abundantly clear that the 
abstract will, with the consideration of which he opens his 
ethical inquiries, is not a flesh-and-blood creation, is, in fact, no 
more a breathing man than Hawthorne’s Feathertop, with its 
combined flail, pudding-stick and gold embroidery, is a real don. 
It is not meant that Hegel destroys the actual individual in 
order to scrutinize, but only that he might by means of this 
scrutiny suggest the way back into life. 

When we start upon an inquiry into an actual historical pro- 
cess, our interest in the earlier stages is very different from 
our interest in the first stages of Hegel’s logical evolution. In 
the case of history the persons who represent a past ideal, 
represent, I mean, in the sense of having thought it and worked 
it out, were warmed and cooled by much the same summer and 
winter as we, laughed and died like ourselves, and are there- 
fore of perennial interest, and that, too, although the ideal, for 
which they struggled, cannot possibly be ours. But the earlier 
phases of an evolution, which we may call logical, formal, or 
abstract, are something like the preliminary arrangements of a 
juggler’s trick. They are there merely for the sake of some- 
thing else, and do not contain anything ultimately interesting, 


} 


since everything of that kind has been carefully removed. 
Hence the first stages of Hegel’s thought are valuable as reveal- 
ing vividly by way of contrast what the true person is not, or, 
at most, what a mere side or fraction of a true personality is. 


1 The transference of the process of thought to time will be noticed afterwards, 
not as a lapse from grace, but as an indication of a more profound view. Here it 


is spoken of as a lapse from grace with the hope of keeping more simple what is 


at its simplest a difficult problem 
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Such a fragment must needs assume a different guise, when by 
the progress of thought it is lifted into a totality. It is this 
totality which has throughout the whole process been the real 
point of attraction. Indeed, only by tacit reference to it, is it 
possible to show that what are called its earlier phases are 
incomplete and fractional. 

With these precautions it is possible to understand the course 
which Hegel has followed in evolving his perfectly free man. 
The point of departure is, as has been said, abstract personality 
taken as implying a consciousness of one’s self and others as 
independent and separate conscious units. After Hegel has 
explained how abstract personality reveals its own incomplete- 
ness, he goes on to show in successive parts of the PAz/osophy 
of Right how the abstract person comes to his full stature. In 
this process, the first stage is called abstract right, the second, 
morality, and the third, the social system. The idea most 
significant in the first part is that of property, which Hegel 
regards not as so much external matter, separable from the 
owner of it, but as the owner’s outer self. Each thing a man 
owns is a piece of him; and he who owns something is more 
complete than he who owns nothing. With regard to freedom, 
the point is that in full ownership my liberty becomes some- 
thing higher and better, because in it are found all the relations 
to others commonly associated with the term ‘rights,’ and the 
individual in making a thing his own is willing the maintenance 
of these relations. 

It is not necessary to follow Hegel closely, as he points out 
the different phases of ownership and contract, nor can we con- 
sider his view of crime, which he after his manner looks upon 
as transitional between rights and morality. It is enough to 
notice that the dialectic impulse of spirit or reason takes us 
beyond rights to something higher, in its task of realizing the 
absolutely free will. This movement does not mean that in 
the upper chambers of the free spirit a man no longer has 
rights. The absolutely emancipated will must have rights, but 


he will see them in connection with hicher relations. So we 


come to morality. The characteristic feature of this second 
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step in the logical journey towards the absolute, is the private 
conscience with its unquenchable desire to realize the general 
well-being. Duty is now the watch-word of the will, — duty 
which the individual thinks that he must perform though the 
heavens fall. He who insists upon doing his duty at whatever 
risk bears a higher mind than he who is continually demanding 
his rights. The antagonism of individual to individual is not 
found in duty and the good conscience, as it is in rights. The 
enemy, from the standpoint of duty, is not a fellow-mortal, but 
the prevalence of evil, of which other persons or institutions 
may of course be the champions. Yet since in the best judg- 
ment of the private conscience the actual condition of things 
may seem to be absolutely hostile to goodness, it is impossible 
to regard as final the conception of life implied in duty. 

A club or association, organized for the purpose of promoting 
the well-being of humanity, does not really take us outside the 
limited space occupied by what Hegel calls morality. Such a 
club is plainly based on the notion that the world as a whole 
has fallen on evil days, and therefore seeks before all things 
the world’s regeneration. But, as Hegel is fond of saying, it 
has not been left to our late day to begin the strife for the well- 
being of man. Hence while the work of the conscientious 
individual or association is not necessarily useless, it must be 
founded on a clear recognition of what mankind has already 
done. In such a case the private or voluntary society becomes 
a civic institution. Accordingly we pass to the third and final 
stage, from which we discern that spirit or reason is at home 
in the institutions of the state. The rational individual thus 
finds his own realization in carrying out the reason implied in 
these institutions. The significance of the second stage as 
regards freedom is that the ideas of conscience and duty imply 
a condemnation of the notion that any merely external law or 
prescript is authoritative. Reason, we insist, shall acknowledge 
only what is seen to be reasonable. Therefore, if freedom is to 
be harmonized with obedience, the object to be obeyed must be 
shown to be not the will of any man or class of men, but the 


necessary embodiment of reason, Otherwise we are justified 
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in taking our own way regardless of consequences. Such is 
the view of freedom implied in the second part of Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of right. 

In the third part, named the social or ethical system, the 
author is concerned to show in some detail what are the pre- 
cise lineaments of a truly rational state and constitution. He 
establishes the family as the social relation, which, from the 
standpoint of thought, is primary, because it contains the 
rational social principle in the elementary form of a universal 
feeling, love. The state contains this social principle as it 
finds expression in the thinking spirit. The individual who 
seeks his ideal in the family is higher than he who roams 
about in solitude ‘like a rhinoceros,’ however exalted the pur- 
pose of his single life may be. Onward from this point in the 
development the individual, who is, as Hegel thinks, a male, 
rises above the atmosphere of feeling into the region of the 
civic community, the key-word to whose nature, in general, is 
business. Trade and commerce are, in Hegel’s thought, of 
this character, that the individual devoting himself to them, 
though seeking his own prosperity, seeks also the public wel- 
fare. Out of what seems to be a hurly-burly of self-seeking 
arises the general happiness ; the spirit in its generosity giving 
‘gold for brass and silver for iron.’ But the civic community 
does not explicitly embrace the very highest interests of the 
state, as the state cannot live by bread alone. Country and 
city, rich and poor, must see beyond their differences, and be 
comprised under the unity of that idea which will put in the 
foreground interests truly national. Hence, by necessary 
stages, we arrive at the state in its universal functions of 
legislation and administration. Here, again, we may put on 
seven-league boots, and merely observe that Hegel regards 
constitutional monarchy as the only rational form of govern- 
ment, and also justifies war, not as a necessary evil, so con- 
ceived by some modern apologists for war, but as a necessary 
good, as that factor in history which most tellingly exhibits 
the inferiority of the civic community and its ideals to the 


larger principle of national welfare. What, he asks, are peace, 
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prosperity, and wealth in comparison with national self-esteem ? 
When a national crisis occurs, we at once see the narrowness 
of the life summed up in the words, “I will pull down my barns 
ind build greater.’”’ And war, as Heyel thinks, is the most 
powerful agent in keeping vividly before the nation’s mind the 
high aim, to which it should at all times aspire. To pursue 
the high aim of preserving an absolutely rational society is the 
occupation of a true and complete man, who, by so doing, 
inevitably finds his own highest good. Such a purpose, it 
must be added, is in direct accord with the end found in the 
words, “Do all to the glory of God,” since the state is, as 
Hegel likes to say, the path of God in the world. 

Who, then, is free? The question now almost answers 
itself. From the standpoint of religion, and the highest social 
morality, he is free who finds his interest in the public interest. 
As the public interests are the visible framework of the reason 
of the universe, to spend one’s self for them is not to negate 
one’s true being, but to enter into it. He who becomes one 
with a reasonable society in all its ramifications, becomes, also, 
one with the divine; and such a man is free. 

In the light of this rapid and imperfect analysis of the 
Philosophy of Right, what are we to understand by the criti- 
cism urged against Hegel that his theory tends to destroy the 
freedom of human action, and that he cares little for the indi- 
vidual’s weal or woe? ‘To this question we are now in a 
position to give an answer which will be partly satisfying, and 
will also reveal the full extent of the problem. 

In the first place, it is clear that Hegel certainly destroys 
human freedom, defined, as it is defined, in the writings of 
Hobbes, ¢.g¢., or Rousseau. ‘ The liberty of man consisteth in 
this,’ writes Hobbes, “that he finds no stop, in doing what he 


” 9 
~ 


has the will, desire, or inclination to do. Hobbes argues 

that in any kind of social life such liberty, true though it be, is 

impossible, since it contains the disruption of all human rela- 

tions. For this reason, so he proceeds, men have abandoned 
| Philosophy of Right, § 258; Philosophy of History, Introduction, p. 41. 


2 Leviathan, chap. xxi 
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their indubitable right to true freedom, and “they have made 


an artificial man, which we call a commonwealth ; so, also, have 


1 


they made artificial chains, called ‘ civil laws In mere point 


of language, at any rate, the view of Rousseau, as contained in 
his famous sentence, ‘“‘ Man was born free, but everywhere he 
is in chains,” is not unlike the view of Hobbes. It would be 
necessary to bring these words of Hobbes and Rousseau into 
relation with their entire system of thought, before a compe 


tent judgment could be passed upon them; for nothing Is so 


easy, and at the same time so ineffectual, as to prove unsound 
1 detached expression, which was never intended by itself to 
claim validity But, as it is Hegel with whom we are now 
concerned, we may, perhaps, assume that these views of Hobbes 
ind Rousseau are ‘ self-standing,’ and can, on that assumption, 
eal with them summarily. Hegel himsclf calls! them ‘nebu 
lous images,’ which are without any justification in history 
Instead of the theory that civil law ts a restraint, he argues, as 
we have shown, that it is the expression of reason ; and instead 
of the view that he who ob: ys law sacrifices his liberty, he is 
at pain 5 to prove that only he who yi lds obedience to rational 
law can be fre Hence, Hegel does certainly make short 
work of the freedom of the human will, if to ‘freedom’ is to 


] 
| 


be given the meaning which it bears in the phil 


Oo ophi s of 
Rousseau and Hobbes. And yet, while destroying freedom in 
one of its possible significations, he is at the same time with 
open eyes indefinitely deepening the idea of freedom, by his 
proof that man is not really free except as he identifies himself 
with the state as the revelation of the divine. Thus, the con 
test between Hegel and his critics would seem to be happily 
ettled in favor of Hegel. 

But a glance at the views of Schwegler and v. Hartmann ts 
sufficient to convince us that they could not have taken up 
weapons in defense of the banished theorics of Hobbes and 
Rousseau. The real question is very different, and probes 
more deeply. That question may be put provisionally in this 


~ 


way: Does spirit or reason exhaust itself in the logical evolu 


lL Phi bhy of thi fers Introduction, p 12 
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tion of a rational constitution? If it be necessary to include 
the forms of religion, art, and philosophy, which express in 
terms of consciousness the principles of the state, in which 
they are found, the question would run: Is spirit or reason 
exhausted in the creation of a rational state with all its appro- 
priate phases of conscious activity? If so, then we have 
already before us in full Hegel’s view of freedom ; if not, we 
must range more at large. Now, he himself in the closing 
paragraphs of the Phzlosophy of Right, and in the introduction 
to the Philosophy of History, declares that there is a wider 
stage for spirit than that which we have been inspecting, that, 
in fact, the whole history of the world is the theatre on which 
the spirit of the world and of freedom is exhibited ; and it is 
precisely in connection with Hegel's view of the relation of the 
evolution of the world-spirit to the thought and will of the indi- 
vidual that the criticisms, which have formed our point of 
departure, apply. It is, therefore, necessary to outline Hegel’s 
view of the evolution of spirit, and from this angle of vision 
consider anew the question of human freedom. 

Hegel has remarked that every thinker is the child of his 
time. The totality, to which an individual belongs, is made up 
of the laws of his country, its natural features and its history, 
together with the deeds of the individual's own ancestors.! 
This matured totality, continues Hegel, constitutes the spirit 
of a people. To it the individual members belong. No one 
remains behind it; no one advances beyond it. As the rela- 
tion of one time to the next is the relation of development, no 
one, it is plain, has been able in the past to anticipate the next 
stage in the development of spirit. How, then, does the next 
step come into being, if it was found nowhere in the conscious- 
ness of men? Hegel answers that it originated in the dialec- 
tical movement of the world-spirit, or, to translate the language 
of thought into that of religion, it is God willing his own will.* 
Of this spirit the acts of great men, world-historical personages, 
are the outward embodiment, although even they are far from 


1 Philosophy of History, Introduction, p. §5- 


/iid., Introduction, p. 21 
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being conscious of the full significance of what they do,' since 
the units with which the world-spirit deals are not individuals 
but nations. In fact, the dialectical movement at the basis of 
world-history is the self-caused movement of reason, making 
its way into universal and true existence gradually, and mirror- 
ing itself during the process more or less feebly in the thought 
and will of the most significant world-agents. The goal of the 
process is, as we have said, universal existence, which Hegel 
has otherwise defined as spirit in its completeness or essential 
being.2 This completed spirit is self-consciousness, now at last 
wholly realized, and this realized self-consciousness is, and here 
again is our problem, “freedom.” * History is nothing else 
than the development of the conception of freedom, and human 
beings are free if their insight corresponds to the reason realized 
in the world.* 

Before asking a second time how far Hegel repels by anticipa- 
tion the charge of Schwegler and v. Hartmann, we may observe 
that Hegel in his Philosophy of History seems definitely com- 
mitted to the view that the realization of spirit isa process in 
time. What I called a lapse from grace, where Hegel was pro- 
fessedly dealing with abstractions, is here a confirmed mood. 
And it is surely a higher standpoint, because it is an attempt 
to show that truth and reality are one, that reason is in some 
way or other at the basis of everything that has occurred in the 
history of mankind. The historical method of investigation, a 
method which has been pushed almost to an extreme, takes its 
departure from Hegel's determination to prove that the time- 
materials are realities. 

But for us the real points of interest are the spe ial character 
or quality of truth or freedom assigned to any bygone period of 
history by Hegel's principle of development, and more particu- 
larly the nature of that freedom which is the upshot of the 


whole procedure. First, as to the process itself, it may be 


| Philosophy of Fistory, Introduction, pp. 31, 70. 
2 /bid., Introduction, p. 58 

3 J/iid., Introdu tion, p. 20. 

4 Jbid., p. 476 
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observed that the limited explanation of the universe furnished 
by the more abstract categories of the Legic is paralleled in the 
Philosophy of History by the limited consciousness and corre- 
spondingly limited sense of freedom attained by nations in the 
past. The formula that in the East one was free, in Greece 
and Rome some were free, and in the modern state all are free, 
is not adequate, since it tacitly assumes that freedom has the 
same meaning at each successive epoch. But when only one 
was free, his freedom was merely caprice, which may be indif- 
ferently ferocity or mildness ; when some were free, this free- 
dom was consistent with a rigorous thraldom of our common 
human nature ;! only in the final stage, when all are free, have 
we reached, says Hegel, an adequate understanding of the idea. 
Of course, the world-spirit always contained within itself what 
was to be unfolded, yet, as Hegel remarks, the time in the past 
was not ripe. Hence no one living in Eastern lands, no one in 
Greece or Rome was really free, since no one had any concep- 
tion of real or rational freedom. Liberty of action, in the 
common acceptation of the phrase, the Eastern despot or the 
aristocracy of Greece undoubtedly possessed, much as we may 
be said to possess it now ; further, both freemen and slaves had 
also the higher liberty of identifying themselves with the insti- 
tutions of their respective peoples, and thus of maintaining 
what scemed to them, both slaves and free, a reasonable social 
existence. But absolute liberty was a star which had not as 
yet come within their ken. It lay in the unexplored and unde- 
veloped background of the world-spirit, a stratum which, pon- 
derously large and thick in past ages, but passing since then 
out of the region of the unconscious into that of the conscious, 
has been becoming thinner and thinner, until at the stage of 
complete self-consciousness and complete freedom, if such a 
stage has arrived or should ever arrive, the unconscious or 
merely potential will have vanished altogether. Yet inadequate 
the thought and liberty of man would always have remained, had 
it not been for the latent impulse of the world-consciousness, 


the inward guiding soul, a ‘hidden, most profoundly hidden, 


1 Philosophy of History, Introduction, p. 19. 
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unconscious instinct,’! whose nature it was to strive towards 
completeness. 

Hegel did not regard the process of evolution as dragging 
itself on ad infinitum. In his thought there could be no such 
subservience of spirit to the mere lapse of time. He was as 
firmly convinced as any of the apostles that it was rational to 
speak of these latter days, and of the inauguration of the king- 
dom of divine reason, Just so surely as in the Logic, after 


] 


wading through the necessary sv s, bogs, and morasses of 







the lower categories, we reach tl inds of self-conscious- 


ness, so in the Phzlosophy of HistoP r passing through the 
lower phases of spirit and freedom, we reach spirit and freedom 
in their completeness. To set up as an end something which 
by its very nature can never be attained is, as Hegel affirms, to 
deprive existence of its meaning ; its bones would be marrow- 
less, its blood would be cold. 

So much for the process; now what is the culmination? 
Apart from the view that the completion of spirit is a mere 
ideal, in the sense that it serves to direct our efforts, but is 
hopelessly beyond realization, two other possibl . interpretations 
ol Heg l’s views confront us, (1) that absolute freedom is to be 
had at some definite time future, and (2) that it is had now. A 
third interpretation, conceivable though not probable, is that at 
a fixed time past freedom was attained, and that from that time 
forward the development is not towards freedom, but of free- 
dom. The improbability of such a view lies in this that, as the 


} 


course of evolution is admitted to be uninterrupted, inadequate 
conceptions would be a characteristic of every age, and the 
selection of any event or series of events as the introduction 
of complete freedom would be as arbitrary as, ¢.g., the selection 
of a particular day or week as the beginning of modern thought. 
Hence such a view leads to the nirvana of an endless succession 
quite as markedly as the view which Hegel himself has set 
aside. 

As to the idea that spirit will at some definite future time 


come to perfect self-consciousness, a word will suffice. In 


! Philosophy of Listory, Introduction, pp. 3, 26 
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Hegel the future aroused no interest ; witness his dismissal of 
the New World with the remark that it belonged to the future. 
He meant that the Americas could not be said to have yet 
entered the full stream of the world, and had to wait their 
development. Doubtless the future would be of momentous 
interest to peoples who were now merely embryonic, but only 
because they were at a point over which fully developed peoples 
had already passed. Accordingly one of the few prophecies, 
Upsclf to indulge, is that a race-war 
orth and South America. But 


in which Hegel permitt¢ 






was likely to occur be 
such a war was, so H d, in the future, since the peoples 
of America engaged in conquering and tilling the soil were 
self-conscious only in germ, as compared with the mature 
nations of Europe. 

Thus we are shut up to the view that now at last, after a 
wide compass round has been fetched, the course of develop- 
ment is finished, the completion of freedom has been gained, 
and is portrayed at full length in the Philosophy of Right. 
Thus freedom stands fully revealed, not as the union of the 
individual with any social system, but only with that social 
order said by Hegel to be the realization of spirit. For freedom 
is in the end “nothing but the recognition and adoption of such 
universal substantial objects as Right and Law, and the pro- 
duction of a reality that is accordant with them — the State.” ! 
Deepened, undoubtedly, has this conception of the state become 
by Hegel’s proof that it not only answers the claims of abstract 
logical deduction, but also is the heir of time, and time, too, 
viewed as the vehicle for the revelation of spirit. But time is 
after all only the husk of spirit and may, when spirit has ma- 
tured, be discarded. Time was never really a phase of the inner 
nature of spirit, but in some sense an accident, since, as Hegel 
says, all the phases of spirit were present in spirit from the 
outset. Hence when the great day’s work of spirit is over, time 
is no more, and the spirit in complete consciousness of itself 
enters upon the enjoyments of its endless Sabbath. “ Freedom 
has found the means of realizing its ideal, — its true existence. 


1 Philosophy of Iistory, Introduction, p. 62 
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This is the ultimate result which the process of history is 
intended to accomplish ea length of time is something 
entirely relative, and the element of spirit is eternity. Duration, 
properly speaking, cannot be said to belong to it.” ? Spirit has 
performed its arduous progress from the City of Destruction, 
or the natural man, to the Celestial City of perfect and endur- 
ing freedom. Hence time is not a feature of things, as they 
really are, and only seems to be such a category of reality, 
because the world-spirit has revealed itself gradually. 

Once more, then, comes the question, Is the individual's 
freedom threatened by Hegel's thought? Can Hegel rightly 
be accused of propounding a system, which implies indifference 
to the individual’s weal or woe? And certainly the problem 
has been changed. It is in accordance with the preceding 
analysis of Hegel's theory that whoever is excluded from 
participating in the realization of the universal spirit, so far as 
to be unable to have before him that realization as an end, is 
not free. Free he may imagine himself to be, because he can 
wriggle around at will within the confines of his ordinary wants 
and hopes ; but he is no more really free than the prisoner 
who strolls about in a jail-yard under the eye of a watchman. 
“Death,” says Tourguéneff, “is a fisherman. He captures 
us in his net, but lets us remain a little while in the water. 
We swim here and there, but are always in the net; and the 
fisherman will take us when it pleases him.”? If the indi- 
vidual cannot in any sense become one with objective reason, 
he is a fish swimming in the water in the net of Death. 
Thus, in the first place, the peoples of past ages, as has been 
said, could not have been really free, since spirit in its com- 
pleteness, as defined by Hegel, lay beyond their thought and 


“17 


will. Secondly, when the completion of freedom was initiated, 
this step was not taken by any free agent. The hidden impulse 
of spirit was at the proper time revealed. But, to omit the 
historical difficulties, what can, in the third place, be said about 


us, upon whom the completed spirit is now shining? If, let us 


1 Philosophy of History, Introduction, pp. 109, 116. 


2 Un Bulgare, p. 304 
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repeat, the individual is to be regarded as free, when he not 
only apprehends the reason in his objective relations, in the 
same way as a scientist might have a knowledge of a law of 
nature, but also in his conduct identifies himself with this 
realized reason, it is beyond dispute that Hegel not merely 
recognizes the individual’s freedom, but is himself the author 
of this conception of freedom. But if, on the other hand, the 
individual is free only in so far as it is possible for him to 
create a higher reason or originate a higher spirit, and thereby, 
it may be, transform established political and social relations, 
then Hegel lends no countenance to such an interpretation 
of freedom, and, indeed, furnishes no criterion by which to 
distinguish such an act from personal whim or unreasoning 
enthusiasm. If the activity of will is not an originating 
activity, but only accepts and ratifies, or at best mounts guard, 
then freedom in the sense of ability to initiate a new and higher 
good, is an impossibility, spirit has done its work, and our only 
labor is now merely to enjoy the profits. 

With Hegel's conception of freedom before them, it is little 
wonder that there arose amongst thinkers a desire to return to 
Kant, whose view that he alone is good who wills the good 
will seemed to restore to the individual the initiative, of which 
Hegel had deprived it. The desire came, doubtless, from an 
imperfect apprehension of the real position which Hegel holds 


with regard to Kant, since Hegel’s conception of history, as 


the working out of the inner goodness of a universal reason, 
shows the insufficiency of the idea that humanity should now 
institute a paradise. Yet this return to Kant was not wholly 
unjustified, since it implied that a universal paradise is gained 
only by its being willed, and can be surpassed by the willing of 
a higher. For he who runs can read that humanity is not in 
its highest heaven, although it has in many respects outgrown 
Hegel’s conception of society. 

Nor is it a surprise that v. Hartmann himself, believing in 
the absolute development of reason, should have concluded that 
the underlying unconscious instinct or impulse of spirit, of 


which Ilegel had spoken, is a permanent phase of spirit, and 
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therefore the true explanation of reality. It may be a matter 
of indifference whether this view is or is not a legitimate 
deduction from Hegel's philosophy, although v. Hartmann him- 
self calls Hegel ‘the unconscious precursor of the philosophy 
of the Unconscious.’ But the theory of v. Hartmann has this 
peculiar merit that he indirectly restores reality to the indi- 
vidual will through his assertion that self-consciousness is not 
complete. What Hegel regarded as an absolute climax is for 
v. Hartmann a new point of departure, which, when we look 
back upon it, may be seen to contain an idea of freedom only 
relatively more perfect than that of Greece. 

Moreover, psychologists now claim that feeling, in whatever 
way it is manifested, is not a stage through which self-con- 
sciousness passes on its way to thought, but a permanent phase 
of the highest consciousness, and are also seeking to prove that 
it is only as the universal has form in the individual conscious- 
ness that it is real at all. And many thinkers of our own time, 
of whom Mr. Bradley may be taken as a representative, are of 
opinion that something, which he calls “sentience,’’! the direct 
and complete union of the individual and reality, is the ultimate 
character of consciousness. Mr. Bradley is persuaded that 
when the true interpretation of thought and reality is recog- 
nized, “thought is so transformed that to go on calling it 
thought seems indefensible.” * 

These different writers are, in my opinion, expressing a truth. 
Yet it must be remembered that the reality, into whose pres- 
ence the individual is now ushered, is not a simple ‘ presented’ 
or ‘given,’ in the old sense of these terms, but a reality of 
which the whole course of nature and history is but the har- 
binger. To assert that the individual, if he is to be fully free, 
must not simply identify himself with such a reality, but 
recreate it, is to give the idea of freedom a new meaning, a 
meaning which it cannot be made to bear in the philosophy of 
Hegel. Because, to see the need for recreating the actual 
reality, here considered as legal, social, national and other 


relations, is not only to see the reason in things, but, if a 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 144. 2 /d., pp. 171-2 
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sharp contrast be allowed, also the unreason in things, or rather 
that things must be made to conform to a higher reason. Such 
reconstruction, made possible indeed by the thought of Hegel, 
inevitably implies that Hegel's conception of the state and 
freedom is not final. Hegel has bequeathed to his successors, 
it is true, the task of interpreting him, as he said, but he has 
bequeathed to them also the task of reinterpreting and recon- 
structing reality in the light of ideas which, though not his, 


would not, but for him, have been theirs. 


S. W. Dype. 
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RELATION OF THE TREATISE OF HUMAN 
NATURE [BOOK I] TO THE INOUIRY CON 
CERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING |! 


| (gone two chief philosophical works are Book I of the 

Treatise of Human Nature and the /uguiry concerning 
Hluman Understanding. The Treatise was “planned” before 
he was twenty-one years of age, and composed before he was 
twenty-five. As the work was not much read, however, Hume 
thought that he had made a mistake in going to the press too 
early, and so about ten years later he recast and published it 
in briefer and more popular form.® This isthe Inquiry. Now 
the question is, What is the relation of these two works to each 
other? There seems to be a somewhat general impression, 
that the standpoint which Hume adopts in the Inquiry is not 
exactly the same as that which he had previously assumed in 
the Treatise. It is sometimes said that the Inquiry represents 
rather the position of the agnostic, while the Treatise repre- 
sents the position of the skeptic. Consequently, the Inquiry 
is the more positive, and thus it represents a change of view 
on the part of Hume, in his maturer years, from the extreme 
skepticism of his youth.* On the other hand, it is maintained 
by some that the standpoint of both works is essentially the 


same ;° although as to what that standpoint is, there are again 


1 This is a summary of the more important results of a study of the relation to 


each other of Hume’s two chief philosophical works, undertaken about two years 
ago for a thesis. The references are to the edition of Hume’s works edited by 
Green and Gros When speaking of the earlier work as a whole, I use the 
term 7yreatise of Human Nature, and when speaking of Book I, “Of the Under 
standing,” I use the term ‘ Treatise,’ in accordance with general cus " 

2 Burton, Z I, pp. 95, 337 Wy O L 

4 cCf Grimm, Zur Geschichte des Erkenntnisf ms, p. 583; Falckenberg, 
( i e a , ren f p p. 15 Hysl p, //un 7? ise of Morals, 


5 Cf. Huxley,-//ume, p. 11 (Macmillan & Co., London, 1881); Webb, Vedl of 


Tsis, p. 71; Green, Preface to Green & Grose ed. of Il works; Seth, Scottish 


Philosophy, p. 67. 
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differences of opinion ; Professor Huxley, for example, claiming 
that it is chiefly positive, and Green asserting that it is chiefly 
negative. And if we appeal to the testimony of the author 
himself, this confusion does not seem to be much removed. 
For in the advertisement to the second volume of the post- 
humous and authoritative edition of Hume’s works, a volume 
containing the Inquiries concerning Human Understanding 
and the Principles of Morals, Hume complains that “ several 
writers, who have honoured the Author's Philosophy with 
answers, have taken care to direct all their batteries against 
the juvenile work, which the Author never acknowledged”’; 
and he concludes as follows: ‘‘ Henceforth, the Author desires 
that the following Pieces may alone be regarded as containing 
his philosophical sentiments and principles.’’ But, on another 
occasion, in a letter to Gilbert Elliot,’ he says, “I believe the 
Philosophical Essays [the Inquiry] contain everything of con- 
sequence relating to the understanding, which you would meet 
with in the Treatise ; and I give you my advice against reading 
the latter. By shortening and simplifying the questions, I 
really render them much more complete. Addo dum minuo. 
The philosophical principles are the same in both; but I was 
carried away by the heat of youth and invention to publish too 
precipitately.”” We see, then, that it is only by a thorough 
examination of both works that this question can be satis- 
factorily settled. Of such an examination, I propose to state 
the more important results under the following heads: Form 
and Matter — general and particular. 

I. Relations with regard to Form. In the Treatise, the style 
is immature, often egoistic, pedantic, and dogmatic, and there 
are many Scotticisms. There is much repetition, ambiguity, 
and mingling of essential parts with non-essential. In the 
Inquiry, the style has become smooth and polished, and the 


9 


Scotticisms have disappeared Redundancy has in most cases 
become changed to brevity. The depth of thought and labored 
mode of expression of the philosopher have given way to the 
superficiality and elegance of the author, so that, while the 


1 Burton, Zi/z, p. 337 2 Cf. Burton, Zif, II, p. 79. 
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Treatise is a difficult book to read, the Inquiry is a compar 
atively easy one.! With regard to arrangement, Burton? says 
of the Treatise, that “it has neither a definite and compre 
hensive plan, nor a logical arrangement,” while Professor 


Adamson clares: “The course of Hume’s work follows 


immediately from his fundamental principle, and the several 
divisions of the treatise, so far as its theoretical portions are 
concerned, are but its logical consequences.’ Taking particu- 
lar parts or subjects, the former statement is very often truc ; 
but taking the work as a whole, the latter is more nearly 
correct.4 In the Inquiry, so far as it is merely a recast of the 
Treatise, the order of arrangement Is almost precisely the same 
as that of the earlier work. In the Treatise there are also 
points of transition between the principal divisions. Thus the 
last section of Part I deals with abstract ideas, as if a prepara- 
tion for the discussion that follows in Part II. The last section 
of Part II treats of the ideas of existence and external exist- 
ence, being a sort of introduction to Parts II] and IV. And 
the last section of Part III deals with the reason of animals, 
being a preparation for the skepticism of Part IV. These 
points of transition are not observable in the later work. 


| 


Abstract ideas are not treated here until we come to the last 


section, and even then only incidentally The ideas of exist- 
ence and external existence are scarcely mentioned at all. 
And the section on the reason of animals appears entirely cut 
off from related qui stions by new material introduced. But 
we have now passed to the next heading. 

II. General Relations with regard to Matte The Inquiry 
is not a re-statement of the Treatise, nor is it an abridgment 


of the Treatise, but only of parts of it, Parts I and III. 


It appears, however, that Part II also was re-written, but 
the monograph was never published. As Professor Grose 
suggests, probably Hume despaired of making the subject 


C7. S I Hlum ) I 

-f I p. ¢ M // Sf n, II | t, 4/4“. p. 26 
Eency. Brit., art. 7/us 

i, (Grimm, Zur G ‘ ker nninisp ” pp 57 5- 
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popular.' In place of Part II of the Treatise, there are in the 
Inquiry a brief reference to mathematics in the beginning of 
section iv, and a few remarks on space and time and the con- 
tradictions in mathematical reasonings in the second part of 
section xii. And in place of Part IV of the Treatise, there is 
section xii of the Inquiry. But although this last section deals 
to some extent with the same subjects as does Part IV, it is 
in no respect an adequate reproduction, or even summary, of 
its corresponding part in the Treatise. These omissions in 
the Inquiry are compensated, though only in a small degree, 
by the introduction of some new material, sections x and x1 ; 
and by the transference of the discussion on liberty and 
necessity from the second book of the 7reatise of Human 
Nature to the more suitable place in the Inquiry, immediately 
after the treatment of causation, where it forms a complete 


} 


section by itself, section viii. These additions were most 
likely for the purpose of stirring up the “zealots,” and obtain- 
ing notoriety for the author.*. And the omissions were prob- 
ably for the sake of brevity and popular treatment. 

III. Particular Relations with regard to Matter :— 

1. Possibility of Metaphysics and of Science. Concerning 
the question of the possibility of metaphysics, as a science of 
first principles, both works are agreed that a metaphysics is 
impossible. But on this question the position of the Treatise 
is much more dogmatic than that of the Inquiry. There are 
some passages in the later work that seem to imply the possi- 
bility of a metaphysics,® but I do not think that Hume means 
to make such an admission. When he ventures to express the 
hope that philosophy may “discover, at least in some degree, 
the secret springs and principles, by which the human mind is 
actuated in its operations,” ® he probably means such principles 
as custom or association of ideas, which he sometimes speaks 
of as ultimate principles of human nature,’ and whose modes 
of operation he tries, “at least in some degree,” to explain. 

1 Green & Grose ed. of H. works, III, p. 60. 

2 My Own Life 8 Burton, I, p. 98. 

* Cf. I, pp. 308, 309, 321, 371, 436, 546; IV, pp. 27, 29, §1, 117. 
> Pp. rt, 12 ¢P. a1 ee | 
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In both works Hume unhesitatingly affirms the possibility of 
science,! but in the Inquiry he does not shake so severely as in 
the Treatise the certainty of science This ch inge, howevt r, is 
effected more by omissions than by modifications he differ 
ence of treatment in the later work, of these two questions, 
seems to be due, partly at least, to the different subject-matte 
dealt with in the respective introdu 
the 7reatise of Human Nature being primarily an introduction 


to the science of man, and the first section of the Inquiry being 
primarily an introduction to the theoretical part of the science 
of man But other circumstances may have contributed 


share to the common result, for instance, Hume's desire for 
fame as a philosopher, and his change of temperament with 
increased experience that led him often to regret the positive 
air that pervaded the Treatise.* 

2. Perceptions, their nature and cause. Impressions and 
ideas are the only objects of human knowledge And they 
all, although “conjoined ’”’ in a sense, are not “connected,” but 
are distinct and separable existences.4 On these points both 
works wholly agree. Concerning the cause of perceptions, 
Hume evidently gives a twofold account, that of the psycho 
logical cause and that of the physiological. (1) Psychologically, 
impressions of sense are original elements or f ,an 
sense are derived from them. Impressions of reflection are th« 


cause of ideas of reflection, and are themselves the effect, o1 


sometimes apparently the attendant, of im; sions or ideas of 
sense. (2) The physiological cause of perceptions is motion 
in the brain or nerves, or of the animal spirits. Thus far in 
regard to the immediate cause of perceptions. But now if w 


ask the further question, What is the ultimate cause of perce] 


tions? Hume has no answer to give. It is both unknown and 
unknowable.’ On all of these points respecting impressions 
1 cf I, pp 6-310; LV, pp. 9-12 
2 Cf. Burton, Zz/e, I, pp. 63, 64, 105, 1 
’ Cf. I, pp. 311, 324, 327, I 15, 2 [V, pp. 13, 20, 51, OF, 125 
‘Cf. I, pp. 319, 381, 456, 540, 558; IV, pp , 61, 9 


5 Cf. I, pp. 316, 317; IV, pp. 13, 14, 52, 61, 62 
* Cf I, pp. 365, 498, 530; IV, pp. 13, 15 125 


I, p. 385; IV, p. 125 
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and ideas, the position of the Inquiry seems to be the same as 
that of the Treatise. The question, however, cannot be deci- 
sively determined, because of differences of statement in the 
two works, or rather because of lack of statement in the later, 
and also because of some — at least apparent — inconsistencies 
in both. Thus, with regard to the cause of perceptions, some 
interpreters hold that there is here a real contradiction in 
Hume’s treatment. Professor Huxley,! for example, states that 
Hume “fully adopted the conclusion to which all that we know 
of psychological physiology tends, that the origin of the ele- 
ments of consciousness, no less than that of all its other states, 
is to be sought in bodily changes, the seat of which can only 
be placed in the brain.”” And at the same time he asserts that 
‘Hume is not quite consistent with himself,’ * respecting the 
origin of impressions of sensation, for “in one place he says 
that it is impossible to decide ‘whether they arise immediately 
from the object, or are produced by the creative power of the 
mind, or are derived from the Author of our being.’’’ Now this 
inconsistency is removed on the assumption that in one instance 
Hume is speaking of the immediate cause, and in the other of 
the ultimate cause. That he makes such a distinction in the 
Treatise is quite evident,’ and that he implies such a distinction 
in the Inquiry is at least probable.‘ 

3. Association of Ideas and result — Complex Ideas. On 
the question of the laws of association of ideas, the position of 
both works is almost identical. The result is the same,® but 
the treatment is somewhat different. The attempted partial 
explanation given in the Treatise ® of these principles, does not 
appear in the Inquiry. Concerning the results of the laws of 
association, that is, complex ideas philosophical relations, 
substances, and modes including abstract ideas — the discussion 
is wholly omitted in the later work. Philosophical relations, 


however, seem to be assumed.’ I shall refer to substance later ; 


| lume, p. 74. 
2 Hume, p. 74; of Knight, //ame, pp. 143 n. 149; Speckmann, 4. metaphy- 
ische Skepsis, p. 24; Seth, Scottish Philosophy, p. 46. 
4 P 


ie Saf f »p. 365, 305, JOS 
Cf. I, p. 319; IV, p. 18 S Cf. p. 321. 7 P. 20. 
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and with respect to modes, the only question of importance is 
that of abstract, or rather general, ideas. From some incidental 
references to this subject in section xii of the Inquiry,' we find 
that, on the question of abstract or general ideas, the position of 
the two works is exactly the same. The most probable reason 
for all of these omissions in the Inquiry is Hume's desire to 
give a brief, clear, and popular exposition of his philosophical 
system, such as would win the ear of the public and acquire 
fame for himself as a philosophical writer. To this may be 
added, as possibly an additional reason for the omissions con- 
cerning relations, that Hume, before the publication of the 
Inquiry, may have become conscious of some of the difficulties 
involved in his doctrine on this subject, and consequently, have 
made these omissions purposely, in order to avoid them.* 

4. Space, Time, and Mathematics. As has already been said, 
Part II of the Treatise is omitted in the Inquiry, and conse- 
quently the discussion on space and time. But in the twelfth 
section and appended notes, we find some statements which 
clearly imply that the view of space and time as held in the 
later work is similar to that which had appeared in the earlier. 


9 


There is implied the same process of derivation of these ideas ;* 
there are no abstract or general ideas ;* and space and time 
are not infinitely divisible. The treatment of mathematics 
follows on the consideration of space and time, and is much 
fuller in the Treatise than in the Inquiry. But on this subject 
Hume is evidently not consistent with himself, either in the 
two works taken together or in either of them taken separately. 
In the earlier parts of the Treatise, arithmetic and algebra are 
spoken of as being exact and certain sciences. But when we 
come to Part IV,’ because of “our fallible and uncertain fac 
ulties,”’ “all knowledge resolves itself into probability, and be- 
comes at last of the same nature with that evidence which we 
employ in common life.’ Geometry,* however, throughout the 


Treatise, is regarded as an inexact science, because its first 


1 Pp. 127, 129 n. 2 Cf. I, pp. 558, 559 P. 126; ¢f pp. 13-16 
* Pp. 127, 129 n > Pp. 128, 129 eo. a4 


7 Pp. 472, 473 5 Pp. 356, 357 
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principles are “deriv’d from nothing but the senses and imag- 
ination,” and “’tis absurd to talk of any perfection beyond what 
these faculties can judge of.’’ In the Inquiry,’ arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry are regarded, generally, as exact and cer- 
tain sciences ; although here, again, there are some statements 
— especially with regard to geometry ?— that contradict this 
view. No good reason can be assigned for Hume's change of 
treatment of this subject, in the Inquiry, unless possibly the 
difficulty of giving a satisfactory account of mathematics on 
his view of space and time, and his desire to satisfy the public. 
For while he has not much regard for the metaphysicians, or 
even theologians, he has still some little respect for the mathe- 
maticians. And although he is at war with them in the Trea- 
tise,? he seems desirous of obtaining their favor in the Inquiry. 
Among interpreters of Hume there is much confusion as to 

what his true position is on the question of mathematics. Thus 
Dr. Gideon Spicker® asserts that Hume's view of geometry is 
the same as that of Kant. But Dr. Spicker quotes from the 
fourth section of the Inquiry, to the neglect of the twelfth sec- 
tion, and also of the Treatise. Even Kant® himself — who 
was evidently unacquainted with the Treatise ‘— thought that 
Hume's good sense had kept him from denying the validity of 
mathematics. Perhaps more unjustifiable is the position of 
Professor Falckenberg,® who asserts that Hume did not impugn 
the validity of mathematical reasonings, and yet admits, in a 
note, that in the Treatise he had extended his doubt even to 
the trustworthiness of geometry. It is a common opinion 
among the writers on Hume,’ as well as among the authors of 
the ordinary histories of modern philosophy,” that even if Hume 
denied the validity of geometry, he still held to that of arith- 
metic and algebra. But although this view may possibly be 

1 Pp. 20-22, 27, 133, 135: 2 Pp. 50, 128, n. 129, n.+ 

8 P. 544. 4 P. 135. 5 Kant, Hume und Berkeley, p. 110. 

od Aritik da. reinen Vernunft, Vorrede. 

7 Cf. Adamson, Philosophy of Kant, pp. 30, 202. 

8 Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, p. 185. 

* Cf Huxley, Hume, p. 117; Gordy, Hume as Sceftic, p. 1. 
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correct, Hume does not always abide by it; and it cannot prop 
erly be explicitly stated as his without some considerable mod 
ifications. No doubt the Inquiry favors such a view, while the 
Inquiry concerning Morals goes even farther, so as to extend 
exactness and certainty to geometry. And in some parts of 
the Treatise Hume does assert that the sciences of arithmetic 
and algebra possess perfect exactness and certainty. But in 
Part IV of the Treatise he denies this For here, Hume not 
only attacks the testimony of the senses, but also the trust- 
worthiness of reason, and reduces all] knowledge to probability 
Also in the “* Dialogues concerning Natural Religion,’’? Philo 
proclaims: “Let the errors and deccits of our very senses be 
set before us; the insuperable difficulties which attend first 
principles in all systems; the contradictions which adhere to 
the very ideas of matter, cause and effect, extension, space, 
time, motion ; and in one word, quantity of all kinds, the object 
of the only science, that can fairly pretend to any certainty or 
evidence.” It need scarcely be added that according to Hume's 
own principles, laid down in the Inquiry as well as in the 
Treatise, there is no valid ground for ass rting the exactness 
and certainty of any science whatever.’ 

5. Causation and Belief. The doctrine of causation ts almost, 
if not altogether, the same in both works. But there are 
some differences in the mode of treatment. (1) The treatment 
in the Inquiry is much briefer, with the exception of the dis- 
cussion claiming to show that the idea of power or necessary 
connection is not derived from the energy of the mind. This 


argument first appears briefly stated in the Appendix 4 


(1740), 
and afterwards more fully expressed in the Inquiry.® It was 
probably called forth by controversy on the subject. (2) There 
are apparently some slight differences in the treatment of causa 
tion, regal led as a philosophical relation ; but it is difficult to 
state precisely how extensive these are. Hume seems to discuss 


the subject of causation explicitly in the Treatise and implicitly 
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in the Inquiry, under three main heads : The general question 
of causation,! the particular question of causation,*? and the 
idea of necessary connection. Professor Huxley states that 
the evidence by which Hume supports his conclusion in the 
Inquiry, concerning the general question of causation, is not 
strictly relevant to the issue.*/ And Mr. Selby-Bigge asserts 
that Hume passes over this question in the Inquiry.® It seems 
to me, however, that he does not quite pass over the general 
question of causation in the later work. ‘True, the evidence by 
which he supports his conclusion is almost wholly irrelevant.®° 
But the same may be said of his reasoning in the Treatise, his 
chief argument there being a fetitio principit.' Mr. Selby- 
Bigge also contends that the relation of ‘contiguity’ holds 
relatively a much less prominent place in the Inquiry than it 
did in the Treatise ; and that in the later work the distinction 
between cause as a natural, and cause as a philosophical relation 
is no longer observed. In reply to the first point, it may be 
admitted that in “the account of the origin, in particular cases, 
of the idea of cause and effect,” in the Inquiry, “ ‘contiguity’ 
practically drops out altogether.’’ Yet this seems to have 
been occasioned chiefly by the somewhat different order of 
discussion in the later work ; perhaps partly also by the evident 
confusion of the question of causation with that of the law of 
the uniformity of nature. According to the Treatise, inference 
is a transition of the mind from a present impression of sense 
or memory to a related idea, — related according to the two 
primary laws of association, resemblance and contiguity.” And 
the ultimate ground of the inference, consequently “the founda- 
tion of all conclusions from experience,” is custom.® According 
to the Inquiry, the reason, or ground on which “we form an 
inference from one [instance] to another,’’ and consequently, 
“the foundation of all conclusions from experience,’’ seems to 


be the assumption that nature is uniform.” Thus far the infer- 


1 I, pp. 380-383; IV, pp. 24-38 2 1, pp. 383-405; IV, pp. 24-47. 

3 1, pp. 450-466; IV, pp. 50-6s. 4 Hume, p. 120. 

5 Hume's Inquiries, Introd. ; cf Ueberweg-Heinze, Geschichte der Philosophie, 3 
p. 201 6 Cf. p. 27 7 P. 381. 

® Pp. 389-393. * Cf. pp. 389, 460. 10 Pp. 31-34. 
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ence is based on the principle of resemblance. But then we 


must ask, What is the ground of the principle of the uniformity 


of nature? And to this Hume's answer in the Inquiry, briefly, 
is custom.! And in the formation of this principle of custom 
it, so far as the question of causation is concerned, 
h ant ] , ha , ty rit. ‘ 1] +} + 
there comes into play the law of contiguity as we as tha 


resemblance The fact that contiguity Is not mentioned in 


the definitions of caus iven in the Inquiry,* does seem 
particularly significant Succession is mentioned in these defi- 
nitions as well as resemblance. The definitions are briefer in 
+} » Tr sanaTt nod thi ‘ unt f thea ] ry} ce rn { 
the inquiry, and this may account for the tess precise torm ol 
expression With regard to the statement, that in the later 
work the distinction between cause as a natural, and cause as 
1 philosophical relation is no longer observed, I think some- 
thing may be said on the other sid Some writers maintain 
that the position of Hume on the question of causation Is the 
sam¢ Oo practi ly the same, s i t of K { But this 
77 : 41 ] ‘ 
prov DLy ises ] m 1 mMIS¢ mception W } regard to K nts 


theory of knowledge. 

The doctrine of belief is identical in the two works. Again, 
however, there are some differences in the manner of treat- 
ment. In the Inquiry, the mode of expression is more hes- 
itating and cautious than in the Treatise. This may probably 
be explained on the grounds: (1) That Hume has now lost 


a little of his former youthful ardor, and thus has acquired 
a more judicial balance of mind;° and (2) that he apparently, 
after the publication of the Treatise, was sometimes unable to 
decide whether the only difference between an impression and 


its idea, or between two ideas of the same impression, was a 


difference merely in the degrees of force and liveliness 
6. Probability, Necessity or Determinism, and Reason of 
Animals. To the three sections in the Treatise dealing with 


probability, there corresponds only one brief section of a few 


8 \ , “ Problematical Idealism” tirling, Zid, IX, X 
a Watson, Aunt and his Enclish C 
Bur / . I, pp. 9 ; I, 
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pages in the Inquiry. This is a sort of incomplete summary 
of the former treatment, and really contains nothing new. It 
may be remarked, however, that in both works, Hume expresses 
himself to the effect that his doctrine of chance goes to confirm 
his doctrine of causation and belief.’ After the subject of 
necessary connection is disposed of, the order of discussion 
differs considerably in the two works, as has already been indi- 
cated. Mr. Selby-Bigge* thinks that the omission, in the 
Inquiry, of the section on general rules is a part of Hume's 
policy to evade a difficulty arising from his theory of causation. 
This may be so, or, on the other hand, it may be for the sake 
of brevity. Concerning the relation between the two separate 
treatments of liberty and necessity, see Mr. Selby-Bigge’s intro- 
duction to //ume’s Inquiries.’ The discussion on the reason 
of animals is practically the same in the two works, and Hume 
thinks his explanation of this question goes to confirm his 
doctrine of reasoning with regard to man. 

7. Ideas of Material Substance and an External World. 
In the Inquiry there is no discussion of the idea of material 
substance, but the same view as that of the Treatise follows 
here, logically, and by implication. (1) This idea is logically 
impossible, because Hume's criterion of the validity of any 
idea still remains in full force in the later work.® (2) It is 
actually unnecessary, for Hume asserts that the qualities of 
“solidity,” “extension,” and “ motion” are qualities “complete 
in themselves.”"® And these qualities —the primary — are on 
the same basis as the secondary qualities.“ The idea of the 
existence of an external world is discussed in the Inquiry, but 
much more briefly and incompletely than in the Treatise ; and 
apparently without any change of standpoint. The account of 
the psychological process of arriving at the vulgar hypothesis 
of external existence is omitted, but all the main points of the 
doctrine as presented in the Treatise are implied in the Inquiry, 
as we may see by the following comparison :— Treatise : (1) 

1 Cf. I, pp. 423, 449; IV, p. 49 2 Hume's Inquiries, Introd. 


8 P. xviii. ‘Cf I, pp. 468-470; IV, p. 85 


5 Cf. pp. 14-17, 52 P. 53 7 Pp. 126, 127 
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«Every impression, external and internal, passions, 
sensations, pains, and pleasures, are originally on 


footing.” 


senses, nol 


tions is obtained neither from the 


) 


from the imagination.* (3) Belief in this external « 


produced by the force and 


tions, in accordance with Hume's general 


only objects of human knowledge are imp 


(1) The 


‘ the mind has never anything present to 


1decas ; 


> and, the primary and _ secon 


perceptions ;° 





yhilosophy in a brief and popular form ; and (2) tl 
pn} 

tion whi 

after publishing the Treatise 


I cannot agree with 


never doubted what was regarded beyond « 
doubtful by the skeptics of antiquit 

what we perceive. Hume never doubt t ( 
perceptions, or impressions and ideas, st 


he denies the possibility or evel opt 


} if 
ness, but 


knowledge of anything different from such 


seems to me that this is precisely the position 


1P. 48 ~ Cf. PP. 479-495 ¢ 
* CS. pp. 13-16. Pp. 124, 125 P. 1 
' PF. i264 f 40-46 


—— 


1! (2) The idea of the external existence of ow 


vivacity of the resembli 


objects are on the same basis.° (2) All men, and 
animal creation, are carried away by a nat 
repose faith in their senses, and to imagin n eX 
verse to exist. And when men follow 

instinct of nature, they always suppose thi yi 
sented by the senses, to be the exte 

always consists in the force and vivacity of an imp 
idea.5 The philosophical hypothesis of tl 

of perceptions and objects is discussed in the I 
incidentally, and rejected as in the Treati lr) 
able reasons for the omissions in the later work 
Hume's desire to present the main features of his 


h he discovered in his fundamental princip] 
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skeptics on this subject. Still there is strong ground for 
those who claim that Hume in both the Treatise and Inquiry 
implies the existence of an external world independent of our 
perceptions. Thus Mr Hunt! says that Hume ‘believed in 
an external world as much as the most ordinary individual 
who puts his foot on this firm earth.” Of course Hume 
believed in the existence of an external world, after a fashion, 
according to his own theory But the question is, Did he 
believe that this instinctive, irrational belief was true or false? 


It is true he often does imply the existence of an external 


world 7— could not easily avoid it, especially when speaking 
with the vulgar.’ This kind of reasoning, however, does not 


go far in philosophy. On the other hand, we have in the 
Treatise,* Hume's very elaborate account of the derivation of 
the idea of external existence ; and of the cause of our belief 
in this kind of existence. Now after this process of derivation, 
Hume ought logically according to the law of parsimony 

to have denied the existence of an external world. Why 
he did not, I certainly cannot say. Perhaps he thought it 
useless; perhaps he thought it unnecessary. But since he 
omitted this process of derivation in the Inquiry, those who 
take the Inquiry by itself have here a good reason for asserting 
that, in this particular, it is more positive than the Treatise. I 
cannot but think, however, that if the Inquiry be interpreted 
in the light of the Treatise, this greater degree of positiveness 
entirely disappears 


7 


8. The Existence of Spiritual Substance, Personal Identity, 


ind Immortality of the Soul. The ideas of spiritual substance 
and personal identity are briefly discussed in the Appendix ® 
without any change of view from that of the Treatise, but with 
the result that an open contradiction is brought out in Hume's 
fundamental principles, —a contradiction which he admits he is 
unable to reconcile. Spiritual substance and personal identity 


are not discussed in the Inquiry, but the same view here as in 


l / t J » es p 83 
2 C/. I, pp. 331, 335) 399, 408, 462, 551; IV, pp. 23, 25, 28, 46, 47, 55 
$1, p. 491 ‘Pp. 4 { I, pp. 558, 559. 
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the Treatise logically follows. The most probable reasons for 
these omissions in the later work are the same as those given 
for the omissions concerning material substance and the exist- 
ence of an external world 

The doctrine of immortality is practically the same in both 
works. It is not proved. According to the Inquiry, it cannot 
be proved ;! and according to the Treatise, it cannot be proved 
by metaphysical arguments, but as to whether it can or cannot 
be proved by “moral arguments and those deriv’d from the 
analogy of nature,” Hlume does not explicitly say, although his 
arguments point to a negative conclusion.* In brief, the differ- 
ence between the two works on the question of immortality is 
this: The speculative principles unfavorable to this belief are 
more prominent in the Treatise than in the Inquiry; while the 
direct arguments unfavorable to this belief are more prominent 
in the Inquiry than in the Treatise. Not much significance is 
attached to this change, which is of but minor importance. 
Nevertheless, it would be interesting to know, if the cautious 
and somewhat ambiguous treatment of the subject of immor- 
tality in the Treatise was due, at least to some extent, to 
Hume's desire of obtaining for his philosophical system the 
good opinion of “ Dr. Butler’’*; or if the straightforward and 
decisive treatment of this question in the Inquiry, and in the 
essay on immortality, was due to a firmer conviction on the part 
of Hume, as he grew older, that the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul is incapable of proof. But be this as it may, we 
have here and in the discussion on necessary connection, per- 
haps the only instances where there are any traces of develop- 
ment in the later work. 

9. Hume's Position. We come lastly to the question, what 
is Hume's real position? Here there are many differences of 
opinion, and probably there always will be. For the skeptic and 
the positivist, the idealist and the materialist may each and all 
find their favorite views supported by Hume. But whatever 
his true position may be, I think we may confidently affirm that 


the standpoint of the two works is logically and practically the 


' P. 116; of TV, pp. 399-406 2 P. 532 > Burton, Zife, I, p. 64 
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same. The only question of importance on which there can 


properly be any discusson, or difference of opinion, in this con- 


nection, is Hume's admission in the Appendix concerning the 


amental principles.! 


} 
| 


contradiction in his func Did this admission 


have much influence upon him in preparing the Inquiry? I 
cannot but think that it had comparatively little, for the con- 
tradictory presuppositions are still assumed there as unhesitat- 


ingly as they had been in the Treatise. I think that Grimm? 


is inclined to attach too much importance to this admission. 


In confirmation of the view that has been expressed, we have 


Hume’s own statement: “ The philosophical principles are the 
same in both.” Although he repudiated the former work, he 
did not abandon or modify any of its fundamental principles.® 
He regretted, it is true, his haste in publishing it. But this 
had reference only to the form, not to the matter. That the 
position of the Inquiry appears to be more positive than is that 
of the Treatise, seems to be owing to these two circumstances : 
(1) the omission of so much destructive matter; and (2) the 
less dogmatic tone that there prevails. Any differences that 
exist do not seem to be due to any retractions or modifications 
of view on the part of Hume in the later work. 

If Hume is to be placed in some category, —a procedure 

+ 


which he himself would probably have objected to, —I should 


say he isa skeptic. And yet this statement will perhaps require 
1] L- 


limitation. The Treatise is undoubtedly skeptical. And the 


Inquiry is also skeptical, if read in connection with the Trea- 


tise, and in the light of the Treatise. But the Inquiry, if read 
alone, and taken as the proper representative of Hume's 


philosophy of human nature, should perhaps rather be called 


I 


agnostic or positivistic. From the Inquiry alone, however, 


Hume’s science of man and his significance for the history of 


philosophy are quite incomprehensible. It is not surprising, 


therefore, that Kant, who was evidently unacquainted with the 
| 


earlier work, was entirely mistaken in regard to Hume’s true 


position on certain fundamental epistemological questions. 


1 I, pp. 558, 559 = Zur ( I te des Erkenntnisproblems, pp. 579-586. 
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Hume of the Inquiry, and the Inquiry alone, is essentially mis- 
leading. This probably explains why the expositions of Hume 
generally given in the histories of philosophy are superficial and 
inadequate. For while Hume's true significance for the history 
of philosophy is contained in the Hume of the Treatise, the 
Hume that is generally presented in the histories of philosophy, 
and the Hume that is best known, is the Hume of the Inquiry.! 
As I have said, these two books, if taken quite separately, are 
somewhat different from each other. But if they are taken 
together, if the Inquiry is read in the light of the Treatise, as 
it manifestly ought to be so far as the principles of the Treatise 
are not rejected, or at least so far as they are openly assumed, 


they are essentially the same. Hume himself says that the 


philosophical principles are the same in both. And on another 
occasion, his own judgment expressed with regard to his philo- 
sophical writings is significant and characteristic. ‘I assure 


you,” he writes to Hutcheson,’ “that without running any of 


om, | 


the heights of skepticism, I am apt in a cool hour to suspect, in 


general, that most of my reasonings will be more useful by 


] 


furnishing hints and exciting people’s curiosity, than as contain- 


ing any principles that will augment the stock of knowledge, 


} 


that must pass to future ages.”” This seems a fairly candid 


expression of opinion, and is just such a statement as we might 


naturally expect from a man like Hume on reviewing such a 
system ot philosophy as his.® \W B Ky KIN 

1 Cf. Ueberweg-Heinze, Geschi / 3 pl 

2 Burton, Z I, p. 1! I, 2 ( I, pp. 555» 555) 559 
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Editio 111. Praemissa est epistola ad virum perill. Jos. Banks. 8vo. 


Géttingen. Vanderhoeck and Ruprecht. pp. xliv, 326; besides an index 
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merk dngen heraus 4 el a AMJit A tp] rH vo I ip Are 1799. breit- 
kopf and Hartel pp. XXxil, 292 (In opposition to Kant and others 
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assumes five human varieties, w] 


1274) Bouterweck, Fr.: Paulus Septimius, oder das letzte Geheimntss 
des eleustnischen Priesters Two parts. 8vo Halle. Renger Ip. 343 
3 (Very interesting, in general quite popular exposition, in Part i 
of the AV. in Part ii of the PrxV. On the whole, Bouterweck keeps to 


1; } 
i 


ies a new basis for them, or extends 


Kantian thoughts, though he often sup] 
their range. His different terminology is no improvement on that of Kant. 
lo give the system a firmer point of support, Bouterweck sets out, under 
the influence of Reinhold and probably also of Jacobi, from the analysis of 
consciousness, which gives us at o1 the two inseparable, not demonstrable, 
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ist ausser mir etwas.” Besides this, Bouterweck, in the deduction of the 


categories, has many peculiarities, which are very ingenious, no doubt, but 


1 


which none the less only lead to a fruitless conceptual philosophy. That 


the number of principles does not exactly accord with the number of the 
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categories is regarded by Bouterweck as a fault in Kant’s system. In his 
practical philosophy, too, Bouterweck does not always follow Kant very 


closely. In particular he extends further the use of the practical reason 


a uSs¢ 


and its requirements for the attainment of theoretical knowledg 


which, it is true, is really to be found in Kant, but which was expressly 


disallowed by him.) 
12744, b) Brastbe Te? , Gbh. Ulr. , A f nos 750, 755 


1274c) B tefe, Pi tlosophisi a Hf d 


ling, no. 1502. 
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275 
Prole: leva ons €invuCc? ] 7, Al An 71227 yi RB #) Z yy : ’ 4 di yi 7 
sichern Gang einer vestgecriindeten Wissenschaft wird , nen | 

W. Trget. Krug). 8vo Jena Akademis S ese-I nstitut, l | 

i ' Barth. pp. xxiv, 3608. (One of tl nore | rtant of t vritir 

i 

i philosophers of religion in Kant’s school. t, Ss ty, a 
of revelation are, it is true, not investigated; but the fact of ( 

{ revelation assumed. his, like every 1 latic must | gy 
accordance with the finiteness and per tibility of t 1 to 
which it directs itself, the capacity of further develo} t r] \ ‘ 
defended against orthodox objections [inspiration, miracles, e/ 

: advantageous influence on the whole of theology 1 on religious 
thinking in general set forth. Polemic ag st Kant’s ¥. 4 
erkidrune,. in so far as this is regarded as a real exp f \ 
no. 1275 are directed nos. 1276 and 1278.) 
1270) Perk tthilitat. Ueber dle a enharien f ton. an den 

: Herrn Verfasser der Briefe iiber ad Vou Aleth oO 
Leipzig. 179¢ Miller. pp. 128. (1 cent abuse; call t l 
magistrates to suppress free investigation. Against it, in t t ) 
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; 
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j and Leipzig. Barth. 1796. pp. 198 
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noteworthy polemic.) 
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Reinhold Elementarphilosophie. 8vo. Frank- 
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t s little in p obability t ; sition, as most of the objections 
‘ , , 
( S 5 10S ir? { appended versucn.) 


etz, Chn. Ff / Svo. Rostock. Miller. (Leip- 


Link I mission. ) ;. (Upon the influence of Kant’s 


ttechet Unterredungen tiber religtose 
umlungen in der Freyschule zu 
wm Herrn Domherrn D. Rosen- 


) Leipzig Voss and Co. Sixteen and a half sheets. Second 


t 1796. pp. xii, 273. Third collection. 1797. pp. xviii, 270. 
Be ( tion 1798. | li, 272 Second and revised edition. 1798, 
1799, 1 Chird and revised editi First collection 1801. pp. xvi, 
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pretty 1 telligible for children. The same holds of 
. | we " ) 
I 1) 4 F CAN \ + Catechisationen iiber religiose Gegen stande. 
Large 8vo. Leipzig. VossandCo. Firstcollection. 1799. pp. vill, 228. 
1799. pp. iv, 23 I l collection. 1800. pp. iv, 216. 
1801. pp. vi, 215. | collection. 1801. pp. ii, 180. 
last collectio 180! | xvi, 167 New edition. 1818-1827. 
I ) Wethnachtisfever, Di in der Freyschule su Leipzig im 
D hatecheti terredungen (by Plato, Rost, and Dolz). 
I I part 
( Bildung des sittlichen Gefiihls” 
) Lied”, , Kateci tionen. Inthe: Aaterialien fir 
fiihrung, etc. (Cf. no. 853.) Vol. 1. 1798. pp. 210 ff. 
\ I] I 2 f 
87) I , Jh. Chn Katechetische Jugendbelehrungen tiber mora- 
und religiise Wahrheiten. 8vo. Leipzig. Voss. Collection I-V. 
180-1818 
> ) 4 apt hawees 1” f oO. 1154 
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1288—729Qa, “lisa. 


1288) Elisa, oder das Wetb, wie es seyn Tte. illen teutschen Mad 
chen und Weibern gewidmet (by Wilh. Karol Wobeser). Mit 12 
Kupfern. Svo. Leipzig. Gratt. pp. 328. Second edition, revised and 
embellished by three copper-plates by Penzel. 1797. pp. 368. Third and 
fourth editions : 1798 Fifth and sixth editio: 1799, 1500 Each, | 
xvi, 351. Pirated. 8vo. Frankfurt and Leipzig Fourth and revis 


edition : pp. xvi, 350. (A moral-tendency romance, well meant, but enor 


mously tedious, and wholly unpalatable to our taste ; in form of romance, 
but in reality a series of loosely connected moral conversations or letters 
and heroic, eminently unselfish actions, which hay st been put together 
as examples of pure morality —all of them obviously under the influence of 


} 
Ht 1e 


Kant’s philosophy, and bearing [or such as ought to bear] the print of t 


categorical imperative on their foreheads It is, certainly, un-Kantian to 


admit the view of the joyous feelings connected with the consciousness of 
virtue as a motive. And Kant could hardly have been satisfied with the 


death of the heroine, who on her deat! bed is obliged to express her 


th 
indifference to the belief in immortality. The authoress has, however, only 
put these words into her mouth [so we are told in the preface to the second 
edition, p. x] because it is from pu orality alone and not from principles 
ol positive 7 religio , which are only too often vacillating, that she will 
date the determining motives of Elisa’s actio 7.c., the words are derived 
only from an exaggerated regard of the misunderstood Kantian require 


ment of a relis onless ethics. The ethics pr lominati iy in no. 1235 is, for 


the rest, strictly ascetic, and so by no means unexceptionable. Many of 
Elisa’s actions are immoral, owing to their exaggerated unselfishness and 
blind subjection to the wills of others The heroine has not grasped the 
fact that love and devotion to duty find their limit in themselves, and must 
come to an end where their expression would turn to the evident disadvantage 
of a neighbor. The work found an enormous audience; a fact which is 


characteristic of th p riod [ And, N.bL., a fact which does not tell 
altogether in its disfavor.] It was more than once translated into French, 
English, Dutch, and Danish; and called out a host of imitations, which 
stand upon a very much lower level than no. 1288.) 

1289) Elisa, oder das Wetb, wie es seyn lt Zweiter Theil, oder 
liber den Umgang der Wetber mit Mannern Also under the title: Uede 
ten Umeane der i y mit Ala rn / t/ wiser Anhany ‘ 
der bekannten Schrift: Elisa, oder das Wei 7 es seyn sollte (bi 
Ch. A. Fischer). 8vo. Leipzig. 1 Graff. pp. 138 Pirated : 8vo 
Leipzig. 1800. pp. 96. (No. 1289 is brought into connection with no. 1288 
by a low trick. The aim of the writer is clear enoug No. 1289 was to 


profit by the wide diffusion of its like-named predecessor And yet really 


there is no connection at all between the two books. No. 1289 is not a 
continuation of no. 1288 ; nor a pendant to it. It is not even a romance 





; 
| 
| 
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It is a wort lectic of dry, somet ; ill-founded ethical maxims, 


monitions, and descriptions of character, whose moral purity often leaves a 


1290) # rt ler der Alann, wu er seyn Le Bis zu setnem Fin 


fritle in d 10h i Wh 4 j ti d / f Mi CT rt i am Setlensli he 


11 
zu Elisa, oder das Wetb é jl te (by Chr. Frdr. Tr. Voigt) 
Svo | I 9 . ) New editic 1799 Ni t 

sheet Vol. Il Division 1 1s Nineteen sheets Third and la 


‘ } Was r } lé { / A. Glo. 3S indler) 
Svo. Lei ladebacl Chi vol 1g 

1 26 ) 5 Gsf I ryha yr ¢ Ss f ) ON St D } 7 7771, 
wie er ist o Pi i \rnol 1 Pinther. pp. 232 Vhird 
editio IL) IS19 \rnold Also Ss fil | ol illing works 


1293) Schilling, Gst., Verfasser des Guid Sohnsdom: Das Wethb, 
wie és ist O Pirna. 1§ \rnold and Pinther pp. 396 Third 


edition: 5vo. Dresden. 1811 Arnolk \lso as first part in Schilling’s 


Two volu vo. Leipzig. 18 Link pp. 144 and 211. Second 


edition [S502 pp. 255 


1295) Wor: nad August oder di Kil. LHEN, Wile i ¢yvil so lt NH. Vom 
Verfasser des Robert, oder der Mann le ¢ yn Tt (Chr. Fr. 7) 
Voigt.) \ Leipzig 18 I 4 

1296) Z Chr. Sof / lal é ‘ Wei 


| 
subject oO but richly I ‘ 
1297) £ in We é ji s Wort 
‘ir? 4 Schatzung der Schrif / le WW , 


5 

karte » Wei n. Madnnern. Jiineli Nee? nad Kindern. wie sie sind. seyvn 
konnen und ollen (In t fil Part t thor gives the principal 
Cl i It ind exa st Ss r conduct which 
ports to referrible to a syst of | ssophical syncretism, inasmuch 

as it is derivative sometimes from t law of duty, sometimes from 
unconditional regard of tl 00 ( ot rs and its 1 quirem ts, even 
though this imply the entire sacrifice of happiness on the part of the agent. 
l'o this syncretism he opposes the p Kantian system, and gives a kind 


of popular ethics in a series of discussions of the principles of moral doc 
trine, eudaemonism, efc. He is dist tly unfair to Elisa, who obviously 


wishes to t « in accordance wit I ) dut the categorical impera- 
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tive: but then this is so entiré ly contentless, that the most diverse ac tions 
can be deduced from it, according as the individual could and would choose 
to recognize these or those maxims as universal laws to suit his individual- 
ity. But the proof that Elisa’s actions leave very much to be desired in 
their moral character is entirely successful. In the second part, the series 
of works that sprang from the £/sa are valued according to their demerits.) 

1298) Elisa’s, des Weibes, wie es seyn sollte, Vermachtniss fiir thre 
Tochter Henriette. 8vo. Leipzig and Elberfeld. 1801 (1500). Comptoir 
fiir Litteratur. pp. 224. Second edition. 8vo. Leipzig and Elberfeld. 
1802. Biuschler. pp. 224. 

1298a) Familie, Die ganze , wie sie seyn sollte; ein Roman, wie 
er sein kann. Von Chn. Hur. Spiess, Geschwindschretber in der Unter- 
welt. (=F. A. Schulze, who wrote also under the pseudonym “7. Laun.) 


8vo. Sine loco. 1801. pp. 220. (A successful travesty of nos. 1288 


1298 ; especially of 1288, 1290, 1294, 1296. The heroes and heroines are 
roused from their graves, and introduced to one another. Robert and Elisa 
marry, adopt Anton, efc. But the whole company are given over to frivolity. 


and so are sent back again to their graves.) 


, , 
1299) Tile imrvich von Feldhetm, oder der Officter, wie er seyn sollte. 


Ein Beytrag sur militarischen Paedagogik. (By A. H L. Politz.) vO. 


Jena and Leipzig. 1So1. Fromman. Part i. pp. 352. Part ii, also 
under the title: Der Officter als Mensch und Staatsbiirger. Ein Hand 
buch fiir die intellektuelle und sittliche Erziehung angehender Officterc 
pp. 311 (1 first part in the form of a romance; the second in episto 


lary form; both alike unsuccessful efforts. ) 
1299a) Mann und Wetb in thren ehelichen Verhdltnissen. Oder wie 


ste seyn sollten. Ein Seittenstiick sum Weitbe wie es ist. 8vo. Pegau and 


Leipzig. 1801. Gunt . First volun pp. 151. Second editior 1802. 

1300) Erbauungsbuch cur Beforderung einer reinen Tugend, als Fort- 
setzung des Sanderschen Erbauungsbuchs (by K. H. L. Politz) Large 
8vo. Leipzig 1795 Jacobaer. pp. 25 (Kant’s moral philosophy 
and moral-theology popularized and practically applied.) 

1301) Erfahrung, Line u Gunsten der Kantischen Moral 
Philosophie von M.. ¢t. Inthe: 7. P4.A. pp. 63, 64. (By communi- 
cations with regard to a Kantian, who has enthusiastically endeavored to 
give his actions quite pure motives, in accordance with practical reason, 
M....t seeks to show that Kant taught “keine kalte auf’s praktische 


Leben unwirksame Philosophie.” \s though phenomena of that kind were 


i 


not possible on any and « very philosophy ty 


1302-1311, Sh. Bnj. Erhard. 


1302) Denkwiirdigkeiten des Philosophen und Arstes Johann Benjamin 
Erhard. Herausgegeben von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. Large 8vo. 


Stuttgart and Tiibingen. 1830. Cotta. pp. xiv, 541. (According to pp. 
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out a compl te theory of 


ws) 
Al 
w 
“SI 
~ 
y 
_ 


lation, on the basis, of course, of | int’s practical p ilosophy. But the 
unpublished plan was practically all that came of the notion. Certain 
sections wel! completed, and published under the following titles, nos 
1303-13 

13 3) Erhard, / Bunyj.: Die Idee de Gere htig keit, als P 1uCcip eine? 
Geset tn rachtet In: Dre Horen, herau | 1 von Schiller. 
Part vil I—3 (The advant s of Kant’s deduction of moral con- 
cepts ov t Platonic are enumerated The idea of justice must form the 
touchstone of every theory of legislation ; but it only determines ow a law 
must be, not waz is to law lo settle this latter point, material argu- 
ments ist to no. 1304] also be add d Every law must be 
tested, that O Say, on t crou of what it contr tes to the general 
improv nt | to the securing of t reatest possible enjoyment in life.) 

1304) Erhard, Bu Beitra ur Theorie der Gesetzgebung. Erste 


Abhan 7 (ali r da Pri ncip adéer Geselzve hun , 2H fern ae ? Inhalt 


der Gesetze dadurch €Sti i wird In th Nth. Ph. 1 17905 II, 4. 
pp. 203-252 (1 Oo. 1305 Erhar prov that in civil | slation, which 
only looks to th | of inst n t employment of volition, the 
state of in! nce must be made t | ; of all direct S; in contradis- 
tinction to criminal legislation, w] must set out from t condition of 


depravity.) 
1305) Erhard, Jh. Bn Beitrdge zur Theorie der Gesetzgebung. 
Zweite Abhandlun Veber die Un uld und den Begriff des Standes 


lo the ideal of legislation and morality developed in the former, Erhard 


opp ses lL \ K iIness. WM S opi ( to e regal 1 d is 
] + ] ] + , +7 ; rn : 
the necessary consequence of a purely 1 rial determination of the will, 





and may be derived from it This makes it clear at the same time that it 
is impossible to base a legislation wholly upon material principles, to the 
1 1 } } 1 
exciusion ol ever! iormal pru | ihe paradoxical dress was chosen 
faccording to no. 1302, p. 36 1 sehen, wie geschickt die Herren 


idu 1 Stoff zu unterscheiden.” The author 
1306) Erhard, Jh. Bn A polo; des Teufels In the: Wrh. PA. / 


ultogether tit der t of Erhard which has just been cited.) 
1307) Sick PK: ea Beleucs [ung der 4 lp M ele des Teufels VON 

Herrn Dr. Erhard im zweyvten Heft des ersten Bandes des Niethamme 

Si hen j/ “rnais It J ji Chin lV i 4 lu usti a theoli any he B ‘atter ode ; 


Nachrichten, Anfragen und Bemerkungen theologischen Inhalts. Jah» 


gang If. 1797. No. 5. pp. 65-77. No. 6. pp. 81-95. (Erhard had 


also a prehensive design as regards medicine; but it was only partially 


carried out He wished to furnish the art of medicine with the secure 
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. 
: ‘ + otill } f ry 
fe ( vhich it still la by mea of an ¢ der f1 1 
whi ild set out from " ; I plan ipparent 
/ | even as rly as in his /’ tio» Ari ) 
1308) Erhard, Jk. fF i ri tguralis exhitbens idea or 
: 
| ’ ui Ww SV Alt 17 I 31 (i I 5. 
ippeal a \ Si in ¢ J l self the 
: , 
- scent | tit | whi n | I l { H uS d 
ii . 
, | } ‘ } ; 
; | this artif in order to ( s $ y Sev 
' ments and sharp attacks, oi t ! $ ( i new and more secu 
foundatio ( { ) 
) j 
i 1309) (£7/ / / ) } wan kkdemus 
; 
} In tl \ / ’ 1795 =! \ \ t 3 37 
’ ' : 
(This es 13 tire] lerst and sharply) t 
- 5 ,* , ] 
ex., by H Zin the VM. 7. J 17 O ie 4 138-153. Irhard 
; replicc Sal 179 } ) O-—G2 No 1305 was Carr d 
into greater detail 131 8322 :) 
4 y Hf bunst. In 


i An 7 Ai ; / 4 } ; ; d f , f n na 
| praktischen Heilkun . Frankfurt o M \ndreai. Vol. ] 





pp. I-25 (1 t 
pro . ! 1 I t ly free fr the 
: So ra | ‘ . t > I! t] SS ] IS¢ 
uni deduct Ss | ne 131 without 1! rve 
» oe us S Ss a pi \ Vel ttpr pien 
: i r 
i k 1 der H t rt l 1 das Leben 
S t ist rin d It g ind « \ d Sto 
\ l k } da s S t l ( ! rer 
, | cwek tw ley nur wahr d ¢ ' Py nien 
i} ; ° 
t t werd I jucst ort SS t I ol uing 1S 


( ysal? LErhar ‘ 1 t i S t 
ot t iw t co 4 ! ()) 11 ’ 
' 
t \ I [ I | | ’ 
| ' to R ] / l | t y in 
t our ] ‘ . to tl 
: ’ ’ : | 
/ ( ( ts t ( K wv ot or itself. 
| ( } is to co t (1) <« ly f t ft ( pt ot 
’ 
Hetlkund id its conditions; (2) of a Avztik of t ppliances at its 
; 
ind; (3) of a methodol deal vi | ing of it about 
i Disciplin, Topik, Kanon, Architektonih Completed were only the 
' , . 7 . 
Analytth 1 Introduction to t A F containi un encyclopaedi 
} exposit f the sciences on the basis of kK t’s analvsis of the facultv of 
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are not mentioned 
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rl 


meine deutsche Bibliographie 


some | th of these works of ard’s, 


Richter), or in Gurilt-Hirsch’s Biogra- 


agen len Aerzte aller Zeiten un l Volke 


| Keren | 290 Vil OI t Hirs A's Gescht Ate der 
n W , ten in Deuts md [1893]. And yet the works 
ound ver neral t in their day, because, while they 
Ss on Kant’s | re they can into contact 
neral tr 1 of thought of t t they inaged to avoid any 
egeration which di upon other Kantians in similar investiga- 
se of 1 ule and t t the part of natural scientists. — 
rtant tions to Erhard’s writings are to be found in no. 1302, 
orrespon S] ully } 277-3 id in smaller essays, 
) 
twas tiber die neuere Phi ie, tiber Neuerungen und der- 
Vor ) Freun ler Wa it herau en vo. <Augs- 
5. py (1 s readers against the new, 7.é¢ 
p S v. « t oO! ( whose adherents he casts 
( d ins r.) 
13a) J PF ) y die Un lichkeit eines 
tlen i j fi In the Ath. PA. Tl II. 
(2\ s, it is true, g1 atly to be 
it « er | lis therefore o iy or! rulative 
In ] ‘ il philosophy has rendered such a 
ip! l i f S l despite the efforts of 
ts disciples to discover it.) ‘ ilso no. 127 
7 Ficht 
VW Jh. Gli. kicht I Werke, herausgegeben von 
S vols. | 184 Veit and Com- 
N. Wu Th. ¢ / i Nachgelassene Werke, heraus 
H. Fici 3 vols. Larg » Bonn 1834, 1835 Mar- 
r edition. Same pl 184 With the subtitl Fichte’s 
We Vols. Q—11 ree Gli. Fichte’s Leben und 
Brief [wo rts » Sulzbach 183 1831 
) The center of g1 oO t p ysophy is always to be 
tical part. It ot merel cidental that the 
ed by him of his ow tiat fall in the domain of the phi- 
(No. 949 was ¢ t intended at all for the general 
te had given his cons inting against his own will, 
K t’s advice and at t te of necessity. : SD oe See pp. 
In these two earliest works, nos. 1314 and 1315, anonymously 
which show marked rences from Fichte’s later ethics and 
of right the author is stil! standing unreservedly upon the 
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basis of Kant’s practical Pp ilosophy H sects out trom t ce ol 
] 
the ul law in m denominati t “3 rs eli Fo: aan 
Selbst reines Ich,” “Form der Vernunft S nd n t our 
sole lord and master, in contradistinction to every external. not osed 
onst t Fro this n ] law d oht ( | 
inal bl Tot latter catevor y right to fre ( cht 
+ ] ’ 
the ri to conclud in agreen t ( t reaty ) ce! 
tain « st s, to alter it wit ry cons f all ce rned ‘ 
to ins te a revoluti 
‘Yr rs / 7) 4 
34) (74 > 4 t } ) aer 
Fu j ’ sat ; k 8vo. H 
(D gy.) Int last year of the « (1792.) F.S 
Wh Vl 1-35 
1315) ¢ ) Leytra / / d 
, 17a R d 2 ] rt 1 y / 
f — } ~ > > ‘ * 
i se 2 I 3 17 
ond edition, u nged 1795 / WeHu ' 27 
I s New reprint of the « of out of 
tio Lar Svo Zi \ | | sches 
( toi I t 1 a half S I t 
ition of 1 ymnymous and i12mo 
| 1844 ] i's Se I | e 
1052 ar 0 which appeared in t | | vit 
1 to Ss, ena us tos f t S t of 
| te’s own st Ipoint. that it 5 s of } (esn 
that t pl of t | son) l r to 
( St ). t ug i ] ‘ | t 
1 onl t oT \ S ¢ ! or ! t 
, 
ry f lat of t crit to 
ibrace al t theor l lt ] of 
. 63 \ stos it pro 1 4 that 
he can addu this rf ‘ rea rlles 
philosophischen Wis s (der Mater ! t te” ly with tl 
; ' . S 1 of an ab tel] \ c 
' t oO 1 V1 VS ot (t to ) | ) ) t / 
) } ae | ) Or tI lk 7 
" ‘ li Oo respons ' WW 
; : 
' t , F < 
' 
/ / P3190) oO f I t mz I | l.B No. 14 
\ 
, 193, 232 Chis xpl tion,’ in i 5 | t ,! 
} , st V ti t ll t ] iraer sta s of its 
’ tion t gotiations with regard to | | l to | , ! 
process \ccordingly, no. 1316 took t first step towards the later total 
i rupture between Schmid and Ficht | latter, it is true, replied at firs 
’ ’ ° , 
| in no, | In a fairl juliet ton 
M 








1318) L id Mm . ft tiber di 
4 ’ f, r 4 7 2 t In 
‘ 1 lll. 5 Cf. no. 1 (This essay 
7" , l ee tual « lopment, 
t SVS Its ns that 
S | t ent of 
4 H t ) t is capable of 
DI S that he himself possesses 
ae ‘ H ly concerned 
han { to! the total multifarious 
this principl 
‘ ' tions 
der 
, ! ler Einheit”; 
{) kt ‘ 1 
' . d Ver 
It t 1 fairy that 
‘ His to Fichte is cleat 
, tr g spirit ; the 
, rht. What rl be 
, ‘ t t its author this much 
( | | id’s 
” t V loos ly and 
‘ | tural, the 
la ‘ riticism:) 
' lellten 
\ Ph. dl Ill. pp 
ahr | (Jus te’s deprecia 
ies ‘ Ss ne stif ) 1or the unbe 
t 
‘ ‘ o] het iS else wher 
| , : 1 empt ss of many ol 
c < the latter with his dogmatism, 
ae t v of his te’s] s 
‘ ] ‘ ‘ S p t lar] | i! tive 
cho ; ) mis t lings 
} , ly maki reality 
sal Maia: i = the empirical realism and 
oul things-in-them:s ; “ant again would only have been 
able t th S I s Fichte phil op! SO la 
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it “das Subjekt an sich und seine Handlungen bestimmen, und daraus das 
Bewusstsein selbst, nebst der urspriinglichen Vorstellung erklaren will” 


] 


p. 1o1 |], as transcendent. The dispute between the two mem! 


vers of the 
ne faculty naturally made a great deal of noise. Schmid very wisely 
ive up at first the philosophical polemic, and left the work announced 
in no. 1318 unpublished. Only against t tone of the polemic did he 
enter protest in a quiet, manly and modest ‘ ylanation ’:) 
1320) Schmid, K. Chr. Erh.: An das Publikum des Hrn. Pro- 
fessor Fichte. In: Der Reichsansetger oder a t Intellizenz-Blatt 
im Behuf de Justi , der Poli 34 und de d rlich Gewe) im Deut- 
hNeiche, él (oeries Of 1790. Vol. | No. 142. PP- 5°97, 5099.) 


\ short anonymous essay in Vol. II of the same series ascribes the whole 





ume to Schmid, on account of his Pref 
1321) Reitchsanseiger, De Vol. Il. pp. 5487-5489. The title 
runs {n das | tkum, die Herren Prof ren su Jena, Fichte und C, 
C. E. Schmid betreffend. Verel. R. A. N > lahrs. The subscript 


S Weder Seifensieder noch S$ I s not before 17098 
that Schmid tried to repel Fichte’s attack, i roper place, it is tru 
in his “ Physiologie”; cf. no. 2170], and in so weak a manner that it 
would have been better for him to sil 1 Ch outlines of Fi hte’s 
later system, of his theoretical as of his practical philosophy, may be clearly 


recognized in a review of Schulse’s A (no. 1004), in: 


1322) A. LZ. Z.: 1794. I. Nos. 47-49. pp. 369-374, 377-383, 385-389. 


? ) ) 
F.S. WW. 1. pp. 1-25. (In quick suc sion appeared, in the years 
1794-1801, a series of works [nos. 1323-133¢ in which Fichte imparted 


his new won system to the philosophical public in its original shape, more 


or less in detail, in strictly scientific exposition dina popular form; and 
in which | ttempted to overcome f! t ders dings, and to 
rebut still more frequent attacks. In its ori | shape! That meant, in 
t form and terminology in which it was f iV 1 presented to 
t circle of frien t Zurich, and in \ ts historical influence was 


1323) Fiche: yr den Begriff der Wi uschaftslehre oder der s0- 





unten Philosophie, als Einlettungsschrift inen Vorlesungen tiber 

Vie Wissenschaft ovo Weimar 17904 Industt Comptoir pp. Vili. 
| 

48. Second edition, revised and enlarged [Title ends with the word PAz- 


phie.| S8vo. Jena and Leipzig. 1798. Gabler. pp. xviii, 77. F.S. 
ww. I. pp. 27-8 





r = 7 
1324) Fichte: G lave der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, als Hand- 
hrife fiir seine Zuhbrer. 8vo. Leipzig 1794. Gabler. pp. xii, 339. 
second edition, unchanged. 8vo. Tiibingen. 1802. Cotta. Second edition, 


revised. 8vo. Jena and Leipzig. 1802. Gabler. pp. xii, 346. F. S. 
ww. |! pp. 83-328. ( \ccording to the preface to the first edition, no. 


1324 was originally not at all intended for the public, and therefore not for 


criticism.) As appendix there belongs to n« 24 
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1325) # B S d ; 
philosof ' Blatt. 1794. pp. 8 
F.S. Wu l p. 412-4 
1326) / ( J sce 
in Ri i j ‘ ’ Hf j € 2 
hares O [ 7 ( ! second edition, 
Oo | Cott ) in « volume 
{ »4 330-44 sed vo. Jena and 
Leij RB 4 I WW. 1. | 3 4it. (Here 
long ) ) I vit ts é oi t pi iples of th 
TT 
1327) 2£ ( \ P ‘ple der Wesser 
rf ) | Part I 1796. pp. Xxil, 
29 Part i ¢ Applied N ] 17 F.S. Wu 
II] I-157, I (4 é ». 1327 In ) 
1328) G ] 17 I] 194 1929-1940, Fichte defended 
I ) / / / P 
rf l j 1797 \ 
| O7—I11 I I SO I ( t 5 as ot no 
12 t ter of v st Wu [] 159 note 
Per Ss ( le ] { t c | t cites 1o!1 
Gabler’s copy t u ( 102 / WW. 1: whil 
co of t \ Ph. I. fre Gabl oO contains 
no. 13 »}O pp. O7-—I If / ; , [] | } LLOQ 
1329a) / I ( t A / / 1 70¢ 
I\ I 4 i y ; Vi | 
1330) / ] U / 
i ont 4 ( 
( itly in &. S. WW. under tl tit Wessen 


schaftsl In tl Nth. P 17 \ I ire two 


ressions of this number of t / i I rlier appeared from 


of Gabler ] I 1797 Cf. 4 . Wi I p. 417 
ot F.S. Wu l | 19 

1331) / F vi ai } tir Leser, 

f; S Int Nth. P r. 1797 

Vs j 319 8. VI. pp. 1-43 S. Wu a 1co1-c18 

1332) / f f a, ; L) 4 z ] ittslehre 
" t \7 / / I . \ I > } c li I Dp. S10 
534 


f letters in tl \ / iX, % i968. Dp. 1 2. IMs & 
yI 5 P.S. WW. VIl »70-300. (No. 13322@ was written 


as early as 1794 for Schiller’s // Cf. with no. 1332a Schillers und 
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PHILOSOPHICA 


dem Nachlass des 1 


/ i [We é, @ids 

den Vorworte herausgegeben von J. H. Fi 

ind Co. pp. 75. Especially pp. 26-55.) 
1333) Fecht Das System der Sitt 

Wissenschaftslehr S vi Jena and Leipzi 

194 F.S. WW. lV. pp. 1-365. Here | 
1334) Fichi Ascetik als Anhang r Mor 


1e printed Ethics [.S7¢/end 


Vor. II, 


mit einem eintletten- 


8vo. Berlin. 1847. Veit 


, , 
den ] ry tal tpi nN der 


Gabler pp. Xx, 


in 1798 Appendix to th hre).) 
Ill. pp. 119-144 

122°) Fiche Die Bestimmung « WV Small 8vo. Berlin. 
, Voss pp. vi, 33 Second editio O Same pla 1801 
pp. vi, 262 New edition. 8S8vo. Same | 182 New edition. 8vo 
Same place 1838. pp. vi, 213 F.S. WW. Ii p. 165-319 Also in 
Phil. Reclams Universal-B thek (Parts 1201, 1202) 1879 Edited 
by A. Xehrbach. (Text of t edition of 18 \), with reference added 
to the editions of 1801 [B)], 1838 [' 1 1845 W.].) Small 8vo. 
I f Reclam the r. pp. x, 156 

I sa) Ficl D Hai faatl | OF 4 Prische 
En f , R / d i “ liesern- 

n Polit Svo rul Late in t r 1§ Cotta. pp. xx 
29 F.S. WW. iil p. 387-513. Also int i rsal-B the 
part 1324. Small 8vo. I 18s I » t ounger. pp. 123. 

1336) # te: Sor bh P é iber das 
élg f he il a west P i, kin | ¢ lie ese (it 
Ve / é ins Small S8vo Berl 1SoI Realschulbuchhand- 
lung. | XX, 232 FS. Wi I]. pp. 323-42 (No. 1337 stands 
outside of this series: ) 

1337) Ficht i Vi } iber die Bestimmung des Gelehrten. 
vo. fer ind Leipzig. 1794. (Michaelm Fair.) Gabler. pp. vi, 124. 

F. S. WW. VI. pp. 289-346 Alsi t 1/-Bibliothek 
(t ther w no. 1341). Parts 526, 527. Small 8vo. | i 1874. 
Reclam the younger pp. 3-6 (1 lectures are the first five of the popular 
et] 1 course delivered in the summer of 1794. So ternal reason, with 
whi “ re not ted luced | te to allow t to he printed. 

Ed. Era ) en Da ung der 

( ht f P/ f cen, 3 p. 581, 582] confuses this 
external reason’ with tl complaint of t Upper Consistory, which is 
dated t 18th of November See Ficht / Il, pp. 26 ff., and espe 
cially p. 3 I, p. 324; no. 133 ref No. 1337 was not intended 
to tre l students toa special but to brir ” mor! il id is directly 
‘ to them, and to arouse in their ! ty enthusiasm and love of 
luty by the indication of the dignit their future professio Accordingly, 
Fichte’s particular ilosophical system plays only a small part in these 
Lectures Th determination of n Fichte find rressed in the for- 
lula der 5 tets einig mit sich selbst sein.” From it he pro- 
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ceeds to deduce the supreme principle of ethics, which consequently obtains, 
as it must, a different content and signification from those of Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative. The formula quoted is also made the basis of Bergers 


Aphorismen [1796]; as well as of Buhles [deen [1799]; and, very prob- 


/ 


ably, of Schmids System too [no. 1318; cf. his Maturrecht, 1795, and his 
Dogma tk, 1790 |. I give here at once the bibliographic al data for those 
of Fichte’s later writings, which come into consideration for this bibliog- 
raphy. And I would remark at this point, for clearness’ sake, that, on 
my view, even in the works which appeared subsequently to the year 18o1, 
we have writings which are in all principal points simply organic develop- 
ments of the earlier, and no alteration which can properly be said to contra- 
dict them. I enumerate the works according to the years of their pro- 
duction. ) 

1338) Fichte: Dar stellung der Wissenschafislehre. Belongs to the year 
1801. (Printed for the first time.) In: #.S. WW. IL. pp. 1-163. 


1339) Fichte: Die Wrss fi Lectures of the year 1804. 
(Printed for the first time.) 1 FL.N. WW. Ii. pp. 87-314. 
1340) Fichte: Die Grundzii les gegenwartigen Zeitalters. E-xpounded 


in lectures, delivered in Berlin, in the years 1804-5. 8vo. Berlin. 1806. 


Realschulbuchhandlung. pp. x, 563 F.S. WW. VII. pp. 1-256. 

1341) Fichte: Uebes das Wesen des Gelehrten, und seine Erscheinungen 
im Gebiete der Frethett. (n lectures, delivered in Erlangen, in the summer 
termof1805. 8vo. Berlin. 1806. Himburg. pp. vi,215.— -.S. WW. 
VI. pp. 347-447. Also in the Uxiversal-Bibliothek (together with no. 
1337), parts 526, 527. Small Svo. Leipzig. 1874. Reclam the younger. 
pp. O1-162. 

1342) Fichte: Die Anweisun um seligen Leben, oder auch die Relt- 
gionslehs In lectures, delivered in Berlin, during the year 1806. 8vo. 
Berlin. 1806. Realschulbuchhandlung. pp. xiv, 352. Second edition, 
unchanged. S8vo. Berlin. 182 Reimer. pp. 242.—F.85. WW. V. 
pp. 397-5¢ 

1343) Fichte: B t tiber den B ff der Wissenschaftslehre und die 
bisherizen Schicksale derse Written in the year 1806. First printed 
in full in: AS. WW. VIII. pp. 361-407. Pages 361-373 (on the 
nature of Wiss haftslehre) had already been printed in &%. WV. WW. III. 
pp. 349-361, under the title: Aw/fsats, als Einleittung su einer projektirten 
philosop! is I 1 Ze Zs vist 


1344) Fichte: Der Patriotismus und sein Gegentheil. Patriotic dia- 


logues of the year 1807. In FV. WW. III. pp. 221-274. 


1345) Fichte: Reden an die det Nation. 8vo. Berlin. 1808. Real- 
schulbuchhandlung. pp. 490. Second edition. S8vo. Leipzig. 1824. 
Herbig. FS. WW". VIL. pp. 257-502. There belong here pp. 503- 
506 of the same volume; an “ Anhang zu den Reden an die deutsche Na- 
tion. Geschrieben im Jahre 1806. (Ungedruckt.)” — “Von neuem her- 
ausgegeben und eingeleitet ” by Zw. 7 Fichte, the Reden reappeared in 
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FN. Wu 15-4192 
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verwandten Inhalts herausgegeben. Small 8vo. Tibingen. 1815. Cotta. 
pp. vl, 57 (Supple ments to no. 1355 are to be found in 7} 


1357) Fichte: Excurse zur Staatslehre. In: F.S.WW. VII. pp- 


1358) Fichte: Einleitungsvorlesungen in die Wissenschaftslehre. Lec- 
tures of the autumn of 1813, delivered in the University of Berlin. In: F. 
N. WW. 1. pp. t-to2z. (Very important supplements to Fichte’s writ- 
to be found in his correspondence :) 

1359) Fichte’s Leben und litterarischer Briefwechsel, herausgegeben von 

em Sohne J. H. Fichte. 8vo. Sulzbach. von Seidel. Part i, containing 
the biography 183 pp. xvi, 584. Part ii, containing the explanatory 
331. pp. xiv, 474. Second edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1862. Brockhaus. 
Part i. | xiv, 463. Part ii. pp. viii, 582. (The correspondence with 


Reinhold had in part been printed previously in: A. LZ. Reinholds Leben 


t litterarisches Wirken [cf. no. 118 1825. pp. 160-223.) 

1360) Fichtes i Schellings philosophischer Briefwechsel aus dem 
Nachla Beider herausgegeben von J. H. Fichte und K. Fr. A. Schelling. 
8vo. Stuttgart and Augsburg. 1856. Cotta. pp. iv, 131. 


\s regards Fichte’s philosophical system, in its primary form (these nos. 


(1) Our philoso r, like Kant, considers the problem of philosophy to 
consist in the isolat and derivation of the aprioristic in our knowledge, 


} 


the necessary conscious elements (or, more strictly, 7/athandlungen); and 





so to explain the possibility of knowledge, of experience, and of the par- 
ticular sciences Philosophy, therefore, is made up, in Fichte’s view also, 
of transcendental enquiries. It stands in opposition to all other sciences : 


for thes ave as their subject-matter not the necessary, but the free 7%az- 


handlun: of t mind, which presuppose the necessary as their basis; 
é , tl | tion ¢ i definit space, in contradistinction to the description 
of s] ! Secondly, they ar ilways occupied only with one of 
the two ter either with objects or with our ideas of objects: while 
philosophy S lely to do with the relation between the two, and to 
explain the harmony between them which we perceive. Fichte accordingly 
prefers to ha philosophy called Wéssenschaftslehre; by which word he 


means to express t fact, that this science busies itself not with any par- 


ticular | 1 of objects, but with knowledge itself, and therefore furnishes 
the principles for all other sciences (among them also for logic), and derives 
them from ! oposition 


(2) And here 1 Oo pon one of the principal differences between 


Kant and | t [ latter is holdi with Reinhold and his imitators 


(¢ ; Maimon., \bi ht, and in i certain sense Aenesid mus), when he 
requires that the whole of philosophy shall be derived from a supreme prin- 


cipk He blames Kant for having neglected this point, and for having 
, 


therefore really furnished three critical philosophies, with three different 
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le kuowl ol any particular object), to the abso- 


that which cannot be subject, without being object in the 


ct nd which cannot be object, without being subject in 
(FS. WW. Il. p. 442.) This “ Ichheit” is 

though t ego first extsted, and then afterwards posits 

t ta t of consciou ss, but a Thathandlung, to 


self by tellectual intuition. Without this last, 
st ling of t Wi nscthaftslehre possible. He who 


self t act of thought, and perform with freedom and 


it which usually passes in him unconsciously, is not born a 
if one declares what passes in this 7hathandlung, which 
- ‘ e 


lectual intuition, one obtains the absolutely primary and 
‘das Ich setzt urspriinglich schlechthin sein eignes 


Wit lI. p. 98.) From this proposition can then be 


u iw of identity and the category of reality. 


original 7hathand/ung of positing, which we have 

(4), stands as id o1 that of opposing. This, like the 
‘Dem Ich wird entgegengesetzt das Nicht- 

rially cor oned ; but formally it is unconditioned. 
yn contradicts the first, and the two together cancel 
re must be discovered a new 7hathandlung and a new fun- 


of which all the contradictions are resolved. 


) s that of the sich gegenseitig Beschrankens,” 
t ky Phe proposition runs as follows: “‘Ich setze im 


n Ich ein theilbares Nicht-Ich entgegen.” Zhathandlung 
are materially conditioned, but formally conditioned. 
ries of principles is concluded. As from the second are 

| law of contradiction and the category of negation, so 


deduced the law of sufficient reason and the category of 


ion, in which the three original 7hathandlungen of thesis, 


} 


ntl s stand to one another, furnishes us at the same time 
the method for the whole further development. By the 
rd proposition tl estion which Kant placed so emphat- 
lof the X&. V.—“ Wie sind synthetische Urtheile a priori 
inswered in the most general and satisfactory way. In 


ital synthesis must all other syntheses be undertaken. 


tion of the principles to one another shows, no synthesis 


it a previous antitl ;. Our problem will therefore consist 


yer the remaining, unconnected, opposed elements in the 


nthesis: to combine them to a new synthesis, by a new 


on; and then to proceed with this again as with the funda- 


d the absolute unity, which was 


thesis standing above all antitheses and syntheses, and 


tim ( titutes t ro | of our pro edure a goal, which, 


ee 
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it is true, can never be attained, but to which we may rather only approxi 
mate by infinite effort. 


(7) Following Kant, Fichte distinguishes in the further development of 


the Wis haftslehre between theoretical and practical philosophy rhe 
former has to explain the origin of the subjective from the objective ; tl 

] . ‘ ++} ly} na lanel ‘ = +} 
coincidence of our ideas with things existing indepen tly of them, with 
objects [his is effected by the proof, that the ego its lf produ es the non 
ego. The ground of this production, or, as Fichte metaphorically express 
himself, the “ Anstoss” to it, cannot be deduced in the t oretl Wissen 
sthafitslehre Fichte sets out from the third principle, and comes, by 


means of the method which we have described in detail under (6), through 


ses and syntheses, to the result, that in the ego there is to be 





several 


assumed an infinitely progressive activity, which, however, in consequence 


of the above-mentioned Axsfoss limits itself and so omes finite. In the 
permanent alternation of these two activities consists t faculty of the pro 
ductive imagination, which cons« juently occupies an intermediate position 
between the finite and the infinite. Its products are objects ; its activity is 
objective. It has different forms or gradations, in and upon which this 
objective activity takes place. There are sensation, intuition, understanding 
concept (the faculty which simply fixes the intuition and is therefore unpro 
ductive, the source of reality), consciousness-idea (in which su ct and 
} P - 1+ ind ind again coal | ’ ‘ 
object are opposed to one another and again u dl) 1 the diss yn of 
these stages of development time and space, the categories and the fact of 
consciousness come to find their true explanation, | sufficient derivation 
and therewith the Kantian Aesthetif£§ and Analytis, as well as Reinhold’s 
lease starhs 4 Abs, } ; ] friuindat y Ti nro Siucite +} ’ 
Elementarph phie, their real foundation. productivity of the im 
agination, as basis of consciousness, does not fall within this latter t is 
} = ' lec that ¢] } —e i onl ‘ 
therefore unconscious : and so it results that the idea considers its ¢ cts 


as found, and the ego as dependent, #.¢., as determined by the non-ego 


7 | 

(8) There still remains the question of the reason v the infinite ego 
limits itself, becomes finite, and posits a non-ego over against itself, in 
order to allow itself to be determined by it. The solution of this problem 
is furnished by the practical Wissenschaftslehre, which has to explain the 
origin of the objective from the subjective, that of existe: from concepts 
of l. In the question of the ‘why’ of t ly there ca no 
question of the ‘ whence,’ of its causal reason: since, of course, we have 
to do with the absolute, infinite ego: but only of the ‘ wherefore,’ of t 


final reason (Léwe. pp. 100, rot. Cf. no. 1361). To this latter question the 
practic al Wissenschaftslehre replies: the Austoss is necessary for t ego 
to be practical, to be able to exert effort. This effort is essential to the 
ego: it depends upon the character of /chhezt, which comes to expression 
in the “‘ Gesetz des Ich, iiber sich selbst zu reflectiren und zu fordern, dass 


es in dieser Reflexion als alle 


p. 276). This reflection upon itself conditions a difference even in the 
absolute ego, Z.< in equivocal direction of its original activit a cent 








«3 
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etal, in so far as the ego is reflective, and a centrifugal (and, indeed, one 


centrifugal to infinity), in so far as the ego is that which is reflected upon 


CF. S. WW. 1. p. 274). Both directions, however, coincide, and are 
indistinguishable, so long as the centrifugal one which extends to infinity is 
not augestossen and driven back. Now this second, centripetal direction is 


considered as something foreign, and derived from a principle which is 


opposed to the principle of the ego. Only in this way does an effort becom 

possible, an effort which cannot exist without a counter-effort, without a 
resistance to be overcome. Th ego, therefore, in order to be practic al, 
becomes theoretical ; posits a non-ego, and becomes int lligence. The 
practical reason, the will, takes precedence of the theoretical reason, ideation. 
This relation, therefore, which was asserted, but not proved by Kant, Fichte 
claims here to have deduced. And therewith he claims also to have demon- 
strated the possibility of deriving and explaining the categoric al imperative, 


lem reinen Ich” (¥. S. 


the “absolute Postulat der Uebereinstimmung mit de 
WW. 1. p. 260 note) 

(9) This pure, absolute, unconditionally posited, infinite ego of the first 
proposition requires that all reality be comprehended in it and that it fill 
infinity But at tl san time, as we saw, effort is essential to the ego; 
and every effort makes towards an object, #.¢., is finite. ‘“ Unendlich” and 
‘“ objektiv ”’ star d. if the y are reg irded as fact ially before us in opposition ° 
not so, however, if their union is only regarded as our problem. The ego, 
then, is certainly infinite ; but only in a cordance with its effort: its effort 
is to be infinite. This infinity can, however, never be attained; for, were 
that the case, the ego would have an infinite causation, but for that very 
reason not posit itself, and therefore be no ego, and therefore be nothing. 
(F.S. WW. 1. p. 270.) The approximation to this unattainable infinity 


remains nevertheless a constant probl m for us; and this is the guaranty 


of our determination for immortality 

(10) J progressive realisation of this problem takes place here, on 
earth, in legal and moral union, in the state and the church. These two 
highest forms of the human community must be deduced, and their laws 
ce velop | these al t! probl ms of the p ilosophi s of law and morals. 


\lmost more strictly than Kant does Fichte separate the sphere of law 


from that of morality He will hear nothing of a founding of the principle 
of right or of any particular relation of right by aid of ethics. Consequently, 
both in his philosophy of law and in his ethics, he refers back to conscious 
ness, to the foundations given in the general practical Wissenschaftslehre. 
First of all, he deduces the principles of right and of morality ; then proves 
their reality and applicability ; and finally turns them to systematic account 
by an exposition of the separate rights and duties. Just as was the Anmstoss 


previously, so are individuality, plurality (at least duality) of individuals, 


body, air, ligt Cte de du ed here: Ficl te proving the m to be conditions 


of self-consciousness, and of the practical operativeness of the ego. Here 


too, therefore, it is not the reason, but the end that constitutes the principle 
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from the absolute, from the ego, which is sof yet individual; and arrives, 


in its conclusion, having passed through individuality as a stage of transi- 


tion, at the absolute once more, at the ego as idea, which is xo longer 
individual. 
(12) There is a question which we have postponed up till now, and which 


ought to have been faced by us long ago: the question as to what is to be 
understood by the ‘absolute ego’? The answer, for the works from 1796 
onwards, is contained in the final sentences of our previous paragraph (11). 
If the same answer were not valid for the works of the years 1794 and 1795, 


we should have been obliged to giveas parat exposition ol nos. 1323-1330. 


This view is held, among others, by /#/. Bergmann, in his recently published 
History of Philosophy (Berlin. 1893. Mittler and Son. Vol. II. pp. 192 ff. 


Especially p. 196). According to this author, Fichte appears in the second 


introduction (no. 1331) “unter dem ich wenn auch noch immer das eigne 


Ich nach Abstraktion von allem dem, wodurch es sich von anderen Ichs 


eidet, doch nicht bloss dieses zu verstehen, sondern noch etwas 


unterscl 


hinzuzudenken, was nicht zu dem Allgemeinen, worin das eigne Ich mit 
allen andern Ichs tibereinstimmt, gehért, sondern tiber das eigne Ich und 
alle anderen ibergreift, namlich ein Wesen, welches.... alle einzelnen 
Ichs als seine Einschrankungen.. hervorbrinet und, indem es sie in sich 


fasst, in jedem gegenwartig ist” (p. 196). But Bergmann has not paid 


sufficient attention to the following passage, occurring in a letter to Jacobi, 
dated on the 30th August, 1795 ‘‘ Mein absolutes Ich ist offenbar nicht 
das Individuum; so haben beleidigte H6flinge und argerliche Philosophen 


mich erklart, um mir die schandliche Lehre des praktischen Egoismus aus- 


Aber das Individuum muss aus dem absoluten Ich deducirt 
From the point of view of practical reflection, the absolute, 


, das uns auch auf ihm gar nicht verschwindet, [wird] ausser uns 


gesetzt, und heisst Gott” (7. Z. I. p. 24 Il. p. 181). It is clear, 





according to this, that as early as the summer of 1795 we have the same 
thoughts with regard to the absolute ego, as in 1797 For the rest, one 


should not conccive of the relation of tl absolute ego to individuals in 
any such way as this, that the two are different, independent substances ; 
and that the absolute ego is prior to the individuals not only conceptually, 
but also temporally. Very decisive on this point is a passage which, it is 
true, was not printed until 1802, but which we may indubitably look upon 
as typical for the earlier period as well (no. 1336. /. S. WW. II. p. 399). 


According to this, Fichte’s aim with his Gnosogony is just as little to give 
a narrative of temporally successiv Thathandlungen, as the aim of the 
author of a Cosmogony could be to teach “dass es sich wirklich einmal 


also begeben habe, wie er es in seiner Kosmogonie vortragt.” “ Ohne Zweifel 


ist ihm das Universum ein organisches Ganzes, von welchem kein Theil 
seyn kar 


entstehen konnte, sondern zu jedet t, da es da war, ganz da seyn musste.” 


n, wenn nicht alle tibrigen sind; das sonach gar nicht allmahlich 


(13) Why, now, did Fichte « this particular expression, “ absolutes 
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4 
never wearying impulse to activity, thought that he had only really lived in 
those moments in which he was active, effortful, stood over against the 


world of the objective, the non-ego, subjected it to himself, and so enjoyed 


in the highest degree the feeling of his human dignity l'rue life was to 
hin ! ) le ic f 1 l sionifi nee wit the | no < sara 
him, t elore, on the one side Ot ¢ ual Fnincancs Wilil Lite cing active, 
the putt forth of effort, with action ; while on t other hand it appeared 
as a never rest A perpetually changing, eter lly 1 oming, generating 


itself in new forms forever. Only a product of this true life was, in his 


eyes, th rigid, dead, confined, sensuous existence. Nowhere did he obtain 
immediate perception of the true life, except in himself. But here, in himself, 
it revealed itself to him with such overwhelming weight of evidence, with 
such irresistible force, that he felt his wings budding, and dreamed of his 
exaltation to higher spheres, in which he imagined himself to understand the 


course and the work of the spirit that penetrates the universe, and believed 
that he found himsclf once more in this spirit, only in potentiality, infinitely 
extended, released from all the limitations of individuality and consciousness. 
Small wonder that he gave to his highest principle the name of that, in 
which and in which alone it revealed itself to him! (Schopenhauer chose 
the name H’7//e merely a fotiori.) Fichte’s was a titanic nature. Had the 
task been set him to play Atlas again, and carry the world upon his 


shoulders, he would not have shrunk back from the task. In extending his 


“Ich” to the absolute world-principle he was able to believe himself to be 
the co ‘ or ustal r of the universe 

(15s) AS il reason for the choice of the phrase “absolutes Ich” may 
be looked for in Fichte’s attitude to Spinoza. Dogmatism and Materialism 


are for Fichte one and the same thing. For since in his eyes /chheit, men- 
tality, intelligence are terms of equivalent significance, the thing-in-itself, 
the existent, must necessarily be something material. And again: “insofern 
der Dogmatismus consequent sein kann, ist der Spinozismus das conse- 
quenteste Product desselben ” (7. S. WW. I. p- 120). That is, of course, 
a view, which diverges very far, indeed, from historical truth. Spinoza is 


very far removed from being a materialist. His world-principle is a mental 


one, although he speaks of it as something existent, something which is. 

But Fichte, we see, denies the very possibility of the coexistence of a 

‘mental’ and a ‘being’; and in his independent mood strikes at one of the 

clements which Spinoza had united together, — the mental, — without going 
| 

on to ask whether Spinoza, if any striking out at all had proved to be 


necessary, would not rather with Fichte himself have preferred to do without 
the other. the existent But the warfare with the independently existent, 
with the thing-in-itself, has rendered Fichte blind in this instance. To which 


it must be added that Spinoza’s system and Materialism are both alike 


deterministic And finally there was certainly coédperative, though uncon- 
sciously to Fichte himself, an instinctive feeling, impelling him to identify, 
so far as that was possible, Spinozism, Dogmatism, and Materialism ; and 


so to brit tl lifferences between his own and the Spinozistic systems into 


ee 


rr 
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greater prominence, and give them an air of incr 1 importance. The 
more closely the resudts of these two last-named systems approximate, the 
weightier reason must there have been for Fichte to put starting-point and 
method into shapes as widely divergent as possibl As so often in every 
lay life, in politics, or in science, we have before us | once more the 
picture of the hostile brothers, who in spite of all their similarit or even 
oftentimes because of those very similarities, lay especial emphasis upon 


their points of difference, and cultivate them assiduously From this point fe. 
of view one may write down the equation : 


Fichte : Spinoza Schopenhauer : Fichte. 


(Continued.) 


Psy 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
THE EGO, CAUSALITY, AND FREEDOM. 


PROFESSOR Dewey, in the May number of the PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review, has made it rather dangerous for any one to answer his 
difficulties in regard to freedom without arrogating to himself the 
qualification for giving him his desired information, which I should 
be the last to undertake with that assumption. His analysis of the 
problem, however, is too tempting for even an amateur to pass by, 
and I must run the risk of suspicion for conceit, if I suggest some 
points which seem to me to have been omitted and whose considera- 
tion would remove the difficulties indicated. 

Professor Dewey invites discussion on the notion of causality, and 
either the existence or the nature of the ego. But, as I understand 
the problem, it is not necessary to accept or deny any theory what- 
ever about the idea of cause, especially as Professor Dewey under- 
stands by it only the “specific and concrete conditions” of volition ; 
except that I might raise the question whether “conditions” were 
anything but causes, the old wascientifc idea under another name. 
But not to press this, nor any claims about the ego as it is generally 
understood, I would first ask whether the theory of Indifferentism is 
so simple as Professor Dewey assumes it to be. I do not think it is, 
and I do not think it was originally what he here implies it was and 
is. His whole conception of it in the discussion is indifference to 
either alternative of choice, or equilibrium between them, while the 
scholastic, as well as Hume's, Stephen’s, and others’, conception 
was that of motive/ess volitions. There may be a great difference 
between these two conceptions, and the fact will show that In- 
differentism may assume more forms than one. If so, Professor 
Dewey's reductio ad absurdum will not leave him with Determinism 
as the only alternative. There is first what we may call physical 
Indifferentism, which is equivalent to mere inertia, or passivity : the 
absence of consciousness. There is next the indifference of the 
donkey between the two bundles of hay, in which the donkey is 
presumably conscious, but not moved in either direction. There is 
next the indifference of the donkey egua//y moved in opposite 
directions. Now no one of these coincides with that form of 
Libertarianism which admits motivation, and yet maintains velleity 
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or alternative choice. I should like to know which conception of 
the case Professor Dewey has in mind? I do not see that the 
problem can be discussed at all until this is decided Che dis- 
cussion about the billiard balls seems to me a confusion of the whole 
question. The impression is left that here is a case of alternatives 
in the direction of the movement, and then it is asked whether the 
Neo-Libertarian can conceive the ego in any other position rhe 


f+ } 


fact is. there are no alternatives to the movement of the billiard ball 


What call an alter in such cases is merely what an ob 

jective observer would conceive as possible if the force were applied 

in another wai But the ball neither has nor knows an alternative. 

Alternatives are conceivable only to a consciousness, an ego, if you 

like, and hen t is misleading to import into the problem an 
istration drawn from mechanical phenomena. 


Professor Dewey's object, of course, at the outset is to reduce 


Libertarianism to Indifferentism, and then by virtue of the universal 
repudiation of the latter to infer that Determinism is all that is left. 
his is a legitimate mode of procedure, and will be justified only by 
ts success But I do not care to enter into the controversy at this 
point It is merely useful as calling attention to the conception of 
Determinism which he holds and which, it seems to me, is the key 
to the whole difficulty both with himself and others He says 
‘Determinism means that the individual and his act are one,” 
(p. 340), and then very consistently asks, “ What does Libertarianism 


mean?” His definitions might be both affirmed and denied; it all 


depends upon the 47md of determinism he is talking about. He here 


issumes that it is a simple conception; that there is only one kind of 
Determinism But I can select several forms of it. If you like so 
to d : ED min nm mean that th d d his act 
ul ‘ But th is not tl conceptiol \ ch fr mists and 
necessitarians alike have held of it, and even if it were, it could 
mean more at the same time. Libertarians also might hold the 
same position. The identity of the individual and his act is as 
consistent with one position as the other. If Prof r Dewey 
means to id the two t ries, he is 1 t in pro ling so, 
but he evid m to regard them ( 1d yet his 
def n Determinism d ! make them so | I must also 
1dd hat I « not see tl { dl ion 1 ( her a true one or 


in any respect the historical conception of it. In the first place, 
[ question whether any one but Professor Dewey would ever think 


ff saying that an “individual and his act are one.” A billiard ball 








= 
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and its movement are not the sam \ man and his volitions are 
not the same thing. Both ball and man have many other qualities 
besides their actions and cannot be indentified or made coextensive 
with them. No doubt I shall be told that this conception misrepre- 
sents that of Professor Dewey, and I am quite ready to accept this 
correction. But, until a more intelligible one can be taken out of 
that language, I am certainly justified in criticising it for the only 
meaning that is apparent in it. In the second place, the conception 


of Determinism which is probably meant in this case, does not dis- 


tinguish between sxudyective and « ‘ive Determinism. It is only the 
latter which is opposed to freedom, while the former may be identical 
with it By objective Determinism I understand the theory that 
actions are caused (“conditioned”) by influences ouéside the agent 


; 


whose action it is, or who is its medium, such as the movement of 
1 billiard ball. This is mechanical Determinism. By subjective 
Determinism, I understand that actions are caused by the agent, 
subject or ego, whether conceived as soul, brain, or consciousness, 
and not by external influences as mechanical forces. ‘This second 
form may consist with the notion of freedom. It all depends on the 
conception oft **treed m,”’ which is not inqull d into by Professor 
Dewey. He assumes that it means only the possibility of alternative 
choice, but I, at least, conceive two other possible meanings of the 
term, which ought to be taken account of before deciding for 
Determinism and its meaning. 

There is another fact which « ught to be considered in this prob- 
lem antecedent to all questions of theory, and which is suggested by 
this demand for a definition of “freedom.” It is the relation of the 
whole problem to the theory of punishment. I should not have the 
slightest interest in one theory or the other were it not for its bear- 
ing upon this matter, and as Prof x Dewey always insists upon 
considering things in the concrete instead of the abstract, this is the 
point to which his attention should be directed. Now I have only 
to say that if we either deny “freedom” in all senses, or deny the 


} 


, } 
real difference between Lib 


tarianism and Determinism in all 
senses, there is no reason for distinguishing between the vari 
ous methods of punishment. I am interested in the distinction 
between “free” and (objectively) determined actions only as I find 
it necessary, frs/, to fix the direction or point of application of pun- 
ishment. and u?, to distinguish between preventive and corrective 


punishment. If a man will deny the validity of the distinction 


between preventive and corrective measures, and if he asserts entire 


— To Le 
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indifference to the point where the conditions of an action are to be 
found, then I should give up the whole question of freedom, as not 
worth the scratch of a pen. What I contend is that the controversy 
has no meaning whatever except in this relation, and that when the 
above distinctions are maintained there must be some language in 
terms of causality to correspond to them. Hence I should oppose 


freedom to necessity of volitions as I should oppose subjective to 


objective causality or determinism, which is at ist one justification 


of the use and legitimacy of Libertarianism. Professor Dewey, how 
ever, would be the first to admit this for after all the question 
ypon which he “asks for information” does not turn upon wha/ 
the « se of volition is, but whether it can be other than it is. This 
is the kind of freedom which he is evidently puzzled about, and it is 
the crux of the whole ntroversy. But after distinguishing between 
subjective and objective Determinism, as the only absolute antithesis 


+ 


in the problem, I may remark that there is no reas 


yn for supposing 
that subjective Determinism and Libertarianism are mutually exclu 
sive, and if they are not, Professor Dewey’s argument loses much of 
its force. If I am at least the cause of my own actions objective 
Determinism is out of the question, and I have a conception to 
justify the application of at least preventive measures to myself 
rather than to external influences alone, and I may choose freedom 
to denote this condition, and others may, if they like, call it dete 
minism (subjective). But there is no conflict or antithesis between 


A 


However, there are two kinds of subjective Determinism. One I 


shall call fs) lynamic, and the other / leliberative. The 
former may be called spontaneity, and the latter velleity. It is the 
latter which Professor Dewey identifies with “ freedom,” as denoting 


the possibility of alternative choice. Now if th ntithesis between 


Determinism and | rtarianism is betw psycho-dynami nd 
psycl ~ ce libe rative ictions, | readily idmit { { the case is some 
what different. Th pposition between the two positions will then 
be intelligible. But h rain there is no reason for maintaining it 
unless we intend t tinguish between preventive and corrective 
punishment, and to! rnize the validity of the latte: As long as 
we assume or defend corrective discipline (whether in the family or 

prisor we assume that the agent can d therwise than he has 


done, no matter what we say or think in opposition to freedom. If 
we abandon corrective discipline, opposition to freedom is intelligible. 


For if an agent cannot do otherwise than he does, correction 1s 
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impossible, and if correction be possible he has a choice between 
alternatives. 

To many this will seem irrelevant, but I have referred to it in 
order to show the point of incidence in the discussion of freedom, 
and in order to make a suggestion right in the direction indicated 
by this reference. To question velleity, as I have said, is to ques- 
tion the possibility of correction, and the doubt is based upon the 
idea that a man cannot do otherwise than he does. If he cannot, 
this means that the “strongest motive prevails” and there is no 
indifference or equilibrium, as freedomism is supposed to maintain. 
But now, if this be true, how can the agent be corrected or regen- 
erated? The determinist is ready with his reply ; namely, that dis- 
cipline or a change of environment changes the motive, and, of 
course, the volition. Very well, grant it. But I will ask how can a 
being who cannot do otherwise than he does have any but the one motive? 
How can he obtain, or be made to have any but the one motive? 
Correction assumes that he can, and if he can, alternatives. are 
possible, whether we regard his freedom as indifferent or psycho- 
deliberative. This possibility of more than one motive, it would 
seem, is what the determinist (psycho-dynamic) must deny; but if 
he does so, he cannot reconcile his theory of corrective discipline 
with that denial. He must either deny the influence of environ- 
ment, or admit that man can feel more than one alternative for con- 
sciousness, and to feel those alternatives, while deliberating, is to 
possess velleity, as opposed to spontaneity, on the one hand, and 
to external causation, on the other. 

Now it is right here that the whole difficulty, which Professor 
Dewey raises, is apparent, and he indicates it in a passage which 
shows the real source of perplexity. ‘The Libertarian,” he says, 
“puts great stress upon the choice between alternatives ; as I under- 
stand him (or //I understand) him, the possibility of such choice is 
the essence of freedom. Now, in order to avoid pure undeterminism 
(or the freedom of indifference), it becomes necessary to find a cause 
for this preference of one alternative over the other. What is the 
cause of the choice of one ra¢/er than the other?” The main diff- 
culty here is occasioned by the equivocal use of the word “cause,” 
which now denotes the subject or ego as efficient agent in the voli- 


tion, and again the reason for the preference of one alternative over 
the other. We do not strictly ask for the “cause” of the prefer- 
ence in any sense that would make it undetermined by the ego 
itself: we ask for the “reason” why one course was chosen rather 


oe 


a 
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than the other, and this reason is not the ego as “ cause,”’ but the 
end as the object of the ego. What Professor Dewey fails to dis- 
tinguish here is the difference between the ra/io fendi and the ratio 
agendi of volition. The ego is the ratio fendi of motive and volition 


ilike, with the consciousness of alternatives and all, but it is not the 


\ 


ratio agendi of any of them, and hence in looking for the “ cause ”’ 
of choice we do not look for the ego, except as it must be the 
‘cause (causa efficiens) of the whole complex of phenomena, but we 


look for the end (causa fina/lis) that renders one of two alternatives 


intelligible ; and, in fact, we should never look for this reason or end, 
if alternati hoice were not possible. The only question then is 
whether this involves Indifferentism, as Professor Dewey asserts. 
If that theory means motive/ess volition, No ; if it means only delib- 
erative equilibrium between opposing “ motives,’ or conflicting 
desires and possibilities, Yes. jut this latter Indifferentism is not 
the doctrine which Neo-Libertarians reject. What they repudiate is 


Hume’s and Leslie Stephen’s cause/ess volitions, and _ scholastic 
| 


motiveless volitions. Hence with the limitations expressed by the 


ibove analysis, I do not see why the difficulty with freedom should 


be so great. James H. Hystop. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory: a Treatise of the 
Phenomena, Laws and Development of Human Mental Life. By 
Georce TrRumMBULL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.— 


pp. xill, 676. 


It is the business of the critic to be critical. The present 
system of criticism, in accordance with which every work of mark 
that appears in any department of science or art receives signed 
notice at the hand of professors of that science or art contemporary 
with the writer, has much to recommend it. The general public are 
enabled to gauge the quality of the pabulum provided for them ; 
specialists are tempted to write down their opinions upon disputed 
questions, as they would not otherwise have had occasion or incli- 
nation to do; new points of view are suggested to the consideration 
of the author himself; and there is often brought about between 
reviewer and reviewed that personal contact which, in the philo- 
sophic disciplines especially, seems oftentimes so necessary for the 
classification and right understanding of a thesis. But the present 
system has its dangers also, and one of the principal of these lies in 
the fact stated just now,—that the critic is bound to be critical. 
There is a tendency, that is, for criticism to degenerate into fault- 
finding. Partly, this is due to the fact that in any considerable 
scientific work there will inevitably be slips and omissions. It is 
almost impossible nowadays for one man to know even one science 
with absolute thoroughness. These errors the reviewer must point 
out, and emphasize as their gravity seems to him to require. Partly, 
again, it springs from the conviction that what is matter of agree- 
ment may take care of itself; it is the divergent views that call for 
discussion. But toa far greater degree it is due to the division of 
workers within a single sphere into rival schools, and to the pre- 
scription of a sort of scientific apprenticeship in reviewing to the 
younger generation. Just as the young Roman lawyer went down 
to the Forum to win his juristic spurs with a tirade against some 
prominent citizen, no matter whom,—so the future ‘orthodox’ 
artist or philosopher, or what not, attempts in the first place to 
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secure a footing for himself in the circle of his Fachgenossen by an 
attack upon some ‘orthodox’ leader of the day This does not 
much affect the master; but it is not edifying for the public, nor, 
perhaps, wholly good for the apprentice. 


In psychology, as in philosophy, the division into sects is, fortu 


nately or unfortunately, of the straitest. The sci still 
issociated spe ily with the names of special men And 
state of things may manifestly lead to unfairness of jud 

Since, then, Professor Ladd’s psychology is in many ways not my 
own psychology; and since, as its critic, I shall lay more str 
upon difference than upon agreement, I would state at the outset 


that the present work is, in my opinion, the best of 
of American psychologies, which bear the names of McCosh, Jam 
Baldwin, Dewey, Bowne, etc. 

The volume occupies an intermediate position between the author's 


Physiological Psychology, published in 1887, and a metaphysic of 


psychology or however it be named which is yet to 

Its plan is synthetic. \fter a short Introduction, and a | lance 
at the most general forms of mental life, we are taken to t! lement 
of mind, and from thence to mental life in its concrete development 
Professor Ladd puts forward the claim that he has “abandoned even 


the appearance of retaining the old and vicious theory of facult 


(Preface, p. ix but, nevertheless, we find chapters headed ‘ Memory, 
‘ Imagination,’ etc., — surely, a positive rebuttal of his initial claim. 
To deal with the book in detail would be an endless task. I will 
devote the present notice to the consideration of one or two p 
only; and, first, to that of the author’s treatment of the ¢/ 
of mental life. We find recognized as elements (a) the three ‘ pro 
cesses’ of sensation (as presentation, chs. VI.-VIII.; and as repre 
sentation, ch. XII.), feeling (not as pleasure-pain, but as ‘that which 
is felt’: chs. IX., X.), and conation (ch. XI.); and (8) ‘ processes’ 
of ideation and intellection. Plainly, here is no rigorous adherence 
to the synthetic method ; but a position of compromise, due, pet 
haps, in part at least, to the equivocal nature of the word ‘ process.’ 
Sensation, affection, and conation are processes, in the sense that 
they are varying and changing ‘becomings’; not the immutable 
‘things,’ so to speak, that the older associationism would make 
them. ‘ Processes,’ on the other hand, such as ‘ fusion of images.’ 
association of ideas, awareness of resemblance, discrimination. rudi- 
mentary judgment, are quite different matters. Partly, these ‘ pro- 
cesses’ are the transcriptions in logical terms of true psychological 
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processes (¢.g., judgment and discrimination) ; partly, they imply 
metaphysical notions. ‘That intensities and qualities fuse, and that 
spatial and temporal aspects associate, are ultimate facts for mind. 
rhe ‘ processes’ of fusing and associating go behind psychology into 
its metaphysic ; they involve that inquiry into the ‘nature’ of the 
mind, which psychology herself cannot undertake, by the rules of 


the game. She can do no more than state facts— description ; and 


conditions —theory. A similar confusion of thought —as I think it 
to be —is shown by the author in positing, as elements in mental 


life, both the reproduced image and the process of reproduction. 
Obviously, the word ‘element’ is used in two very different senses. 

Professor Ladd wishes to do justice to the ‘active’ side of mind. 
But if he has activity as content, in conation (p. 215); and activity 
behind mind, in ontology, he may surely rest content. The lavish- 
ness with which he scatters ‘elements’ in his book reminds one of 
Professor Stumpf’s generosity to tone, in the matter of attributes ; 

he gives it quality, intensity, duration, tone-color, and bigness. 
his is what Aristotle would call dowria. 

If, here and elsewhere, one takes issue with the writer on the 
score of methodology, there are other theses of his which might be 
challenged on the ground of fact. The chapter on Feeling, perhaps, 
offers the best illustration of this. Professor Ladd holds to the 
qualitative ultimateness of the concrete feeling, and deprecates the 


classification of feelings into pleasures and pains; just as Professor 


James has recently done (/’sych. Rev. |. p. 525, note). This is a 
question of fact. ‘That Professor James should be on the negative 


side is natural; that position follows from the use of the analytic 
method. But it is not easy to see why the author under discussion 
thinks as he does. What is the synthetist’s position in the matter ? 
Not, by any means, that all feelings and emotions are simply pleas- 
ures and pains; but that all feelings and emotions, gua affective 
processes (7.¢., gua elemental on the side of ‘ what is felt’) are such ; 
pleasure and unpleasantness being the sole qualitative distinctions 
of the affective or feeling-e/ement. Of course, there are any number 
of ‘qualities’ of the concrete feeling, if we care to extend the 
application of the term ‘quality’ beyond the element to the fusion. 
There is no particular reason why this should not be done: in the 
doctrine of tonal fusion, ¢.g., we speak of the ‘pitch’ or ‘quality’ 
of a musical chord. Only, let us recognize that the qualitatively 
different feelings, like the qualitatively different consonances, are 


genetically complex, whatever their total effect for consciousness 
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may be. The writer does not seem to have graspt d the connotation 


of the term ‘element,’ as used, for instance, by Sully or Kil 


; pe, as 
is shown by his treatment of the sensation process, and his employ- 
ment of such phrases as ‘sensations of motion,’ ‘sensations of 
position,’ etc. 

Synthesis is often reproached with its borrowing of the ‘ chemical 
metaphor.’ Well! Kant expressly uses the chemical metaphor, in 
the preface to the #. V. and elsewhere ; and if modern psychology 
finds the analogy light-giving, why should she not employ it? If 
we discover (by foregone analysis, mark !) that there are so many, 
and only so many, ultimate mental processes; and that concrete 
mentality is derived from these ; and if it helps our comprehension 
of these facts to call the ultimates ‘elements’ and the concretes 


‘compounds,’ are we not justified in using those terms? But, of 


course, the new psychology is not slavishly chemical. ‘The whole 
of the theory of association (space and time), ¢.g., is mechanical, 
and not chemical at all. Any stick is good enough to beat the 
synthetic dog with, if you happen yourself to be an analyst. 

fo return to Professor Ladd. ‘There are many special points in 
the Feeling chapter that are exceedingly doubtful. The writer’s 
psychology of time is inadequate. ‘There is too much logic in his 
third part. There is too little coordination in his treatment of 
the higher fusions emotion, impulse, desire. The discussion of 
memory is hardly up to date. And so on. 


It is not difficult for a psychologist who holds different opinions 
from the author’s to pick holes: apart from the fact that, regarded 
as objectively as possible, the new work does seem defective in 
parts, in regard to method, arrangement, and matter; while it is 
certainly overweighted, in the latter respect, in others. But when 
criticism has said its full say, — and that is wholly impossible within 
the limits of a review, —-the fact remains, I think, as stated above. 
Che writer has given us the best American psychology. 

The volume is printed in two types, the smaller of which is rather 
trying. It has a fairly good index. The bibliography is a little 


capricious, and very meagre. EK. B. TIircHeNer. 


History of the Philosophy of History (France). By Ropert 
FLint, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.— pp. xxvii, 706. 

In the preface and introduction of this volume Professor Flint 
explains that after the publication of his earlier work on Zhe Phi 
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losophy of History in France and Germany (1874), a considerable 
number of years elapsed before he could return to the subject. In 
the interval he became convinced of the necessity of enlarging his 
plan, and now purposes to make his work a real and comprehensive 
history, instead of mercly a connected series of studies. He pro- 
poses to trace the development of historical speculation in France, 
Germany, Italy, and England, as it is in these countries that the 
philosophy of history has received most attention. In connection 
with the French the Belgian historical philosophy will be surveyed, 
in connection with the German the Dutch, in connection with the 
British the American. This book is the first installment of the com- 
plete work. ‘The title indicates that the method pursued is that of 
tracing the development in the case of each nation separately. The 
author is aware of the objections to this mode of procedure, and 
adopted it with reluctance after having tried the other. In setting 
forth the reasons that induced him to adopt the ‘national’ method, 
he urges that nationality is one of the most potent of historical factors 
(p. 26). Nowhere are national characteristics and tendencies more 
discernible than in historical thought (Preface), and the historical 
theories of individuals will always be found largely explicable by the 
contemporary political condition of the communities to which the 
thinkers belong (p. 35). Not only does the national method allow 
due weight to the influence of nationality on history, but it alone 
renders possible unity and continuity of narrative (p. 25). On the 
other hand, a general account of historical development must include 
the national developments, or become too abstract to be of any value, 
but in doing justice to these it loses itself in them, and ceases to 
be general except in name (p. 25). What Professor Flint really 
proposes to do, however, is to use both the national and universal 
method. We find that “after the national developments have been 
traced a comprehensive delineation of their relationship and common 
movements will still be required”? (p. 27). While adding to the 
magnitude of the task, this will undoubtedly remove most of the 
objections to his method. 

In reply to criticisms urged against his earlier work, Professor 
Flint argues that it is unreasonable to demand from him at the out- 
set his own conceptions as to the sphere, method, and conclusions 
of the Philosophy of History. The mere statement of his own con- 
victions and conclusions as to the Philosophy of History could serve 
no good purpose. He now recognizes the need, however, of giving 
some definition of the department of knowledge he is dealing with, 
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and, in giving some account of what he understands by the Philos- 
ophy of History, he must be held to have satisfied all reasonable 
demands. The statement in question cannot be said to be either 
clear or satisfactory. He rejects the view that there can be no 
science but only a philosophy of History. Though Freedom is 
implied in History (p. 125), it is not opposed to causation, but 
the highest type of causation (pp. 17, 515). Further, if ‘science’ 
be defined so strictly that History is excluded, the definition will be 
found to have excluded Geology and Physiology as well (p. 510). 
On the other hand, he opposes no less strenuously the position, 
that there can be merely a science and no philosophy of History. 
His objection rests on the fact that History is intimately connected 
with all the other sciences. The task of philosophy of History 
he understands to be the “ tracing of the relations of causation and 
affinity which connect history with other departments of existence 
and knowledge” (p. 21). He thinks it better, however, to use 


the words science and philosophy often interchangeably instead 


of keeping up a rigid distinction between them, in ord » briny 
into prominence this close relationship of History with all the other 
sciences (pp. 19, 20). But later on Professor Flint assures us that 
‘there is now little danger of the dependence of historical science 
on other sciences being entirely ignored. ‘The prevalent tendency 


is to consider history as explicable to a far greater extent than it 


really is by the laws of some naturally antecedent or more gi neral 
science” (p. 36). To avoid a danger, then, which d not exist, 
he adopts an expedient not only awkward in the extreme, but also 
in no slight degree misleading. Professor Flint is of course careful 
to explain in what sense he applies the word Ph phy to the 
science of History, but nothing will prevent the associations of the 
word bringing about confusion. Having so strongly made out the 
claim of History to be ranked as a genuine science, it would surely 
have been better for him not to have needlessly run the risk of 


misconception both as to his own position and to the real place 
of history as a department of knowledge. Further, Professor Flint 


has strongly objected to a very similar use of the term Philosophy 


on the part of tl Positivists, and in this connection has brought 
out with great clearness the fundamental differen between the 
methods of Scien nd Philosophy in the strict sense of these 
terms (pp. 641-642). It is a pity to obscure this important dis 


tinction by a loose use of the much-abused term, Philosophy. 


We can only give a brief sketch of the contents of this work 
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After replying to his critics, the author proceeds in the Introduction 
to indicate the influence of Religion, Philosophy, and General Science 
on historical speculation. Then follows a short sketch of Oriental, 
Greek, Roman, and Medieval history, with an account of the appear- 
ance of the ideas of Progress, Humanity, and Freedom in the his- 
tories of antiquity and the Middle Ages. A special description of 
the historical conceptions of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and Ibn 
Khaldun complete the Introduction. About 500 pages are devoted 
to the history of France. After touching on the earliest writers, 
the author directs attention to Bodin as the first French writer who 
took a philosophical view of history. Among seventeenth-century 
historians Bossuet is the only one singled out for special treatment, 
and considerable space is devoted to his Discours sur 1 Histoire 
Universelle. The philosophy of the eighteenth century is character- 
ized in a general way, and a detailed account is given of Montes- 
quieu, Turgot, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Condorcet. The conditions 
which influenced the historical conceptions of the nineteenth century 
are enumerated. ‘These are, (1) the change from the philosophy of 
the previous century, (2) the revival of religion, (3) rise of Romanti- 
cism in literature, (4) change in the political spirit from the self-con- 
fident dogmatism of the revolutionary era to an excessive deference 
to history and precedent, (5) the tendenc y towards socialism. The 
earlier writers of the century (Daunou, Madame de Staél, Chateau- 
briand, Thiers) are treated briefly. The remaining historians are 
divided into the following six schools: I. Ultramontanist and Liberal 
Catholic school (De Maistre, De Bonald, De Lamennais); II. Social- 
istic school (Saint Simon, Fourier, Buchez, Proudhon); III. Spiritu- 
alistic school (Cousin, Jouffroy, Guizot, Bouillier, De Tocqueville, 
Barchou); IV. Democratic school (Michelet, Quinet); V. Natu- 
ralistic and Positivistic school (C. Comte, A. Comte, Littré, Taine): 
VI. Critical school (Cournot, Renouvier). I have mentioned under 
each school the names of those writers on whom most stress is laid. 
(‘Comte and Cousin are treated at most length, and after these Guizot, 
(Juinet, and Renouvier receive most attention. No criticism is offered 
of Renouvier’s historical doctrine, as our author assents to its funda- 
mental principles and positions (p. 671). The history of Belgium 
occupies about 20 pages. Laurent is regarded as an important 
figure, and Quetelet is mentioned as having done more than any 
one else to render statistics auxiliary to historical science. Switzer- 
land is dismissed in 1o pages, Vinet and De Rougemont being 
treated of among others. A claim is put forward for the intellectual 


independence of the country. 
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feels the possibility of raising any question which Schopenhauerian 
philosophy has not answered. If it is one aim of the philosophical 
disciplines to arouse in the mind the spirit of questioning investiga- 
tion and to urge to independent thought, the present volume is of 
little assistance for that purpose. Its spirit is rather that of didac- 
tical exposition, gathering the ripened fruits of metaphysical thought. 
After a discussion of the empirical standpoint, involving a system 
of physics, the transcendental doctrine is divided into four parts, 
treating in order of the theory of understanding, the metaphysics 
of nature, of beauty, and of morality. In the physics the author 
demonstrates in a somewhat scholastic manner the infinity of time 
and space, taking no account of the arguments making against that 
position. From this he infers that whatever exists must be in space, 
since otherwise it would be nowhere, and consequently not at all. 
It is tacitly assumed that unspatial existence and non-existence are 
identical. If this were proved, it would be a matter of importance, 
since the ordinary spiritualistic view of psychic life posits an exist- 
ence which cannot be understood spatially. Dr. Deussen gives 
no argument for his assumption, but uses it to introduce in an 
aggravated form the materialism which is somewhat concealed by 
The human intellect is understood by the author 


Schopenhauer. 
thinking is absolutely dependent on the brain, 


as a material organ ; 
and all cerebral activity is the result of purely physical change. Of 
course, he believes that this all disappears when the transcendental 
standpoint is taken. When, however, the world of matter is ex- 
plained as constituted by the human intellect, and the intellect again 
is explained as constituted of matter, it seems that the passion for 
explanation has carried one beyond the limit of safety. 

The theory of knowledge does not differ from that of Schopen- 
hauer. The author attempts, however, to establish more completely 
and systematically the proof of the apriority of time, space, and caus- 
ality. In a quite scholastic manner he adduces six proofs that time, 
space, and causality are a priori forms of the understanding. The 
first, that every experience presupposes them, really falls together 
with the fifth, that what links together discrete parts must lie within 
me, not without; the third, that particular determinations of them 
are necessary, the opposites impossible, is the same as the fourth, 
that sciences of apodeictic certainty are founded on them. All 
these arguments, as given by Deussen, are question-begging, and 
presuppose, in order to gain validity, the breakdown of an empirical 
theory of knowledge. If it is true that experience has no tongue 
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™“ 
we 


or necessity, perhaps the apriority of time, space, and causality may 
be transcendentally deduced; but it is not done in the present work. 
We demand nowadays of a metaphysic, also, that it shall give some 
interpretation of the significance of organic and cosmic evolution. 
Schopenhauer founded his system before this mode of thought became 
prevalent, and made no provision to meet its demands. He offended 
igainst it in his doctrine of the intelligible character, the doctrine 


rain, the arche- 


that virtue cannot be taught. The Platonic Ideas, ag 
types of species, are for him eternal and unchanging, although they 
may be arranged in an order which shall represent progressively th: 


~ 


completeness of the objectification of the will. This view agrees 


yetter with Agassiz than with Darwin. Professor Deussen, who says 
that the metaphysics of Schopenhauer will never become anti juated, 


does not feel, as did von Hartmann, the necessity of taking up the 
| 


new views into his philosophy, and simply passes them over in silence. 


l 1.7 


(he writer seems inclined to value religion much more highly than 


> 


did his master, and to accent pessimism somewhat less. He believe 


that the timelessness of the will guarantees the immortality of the 
soul in a manner thoroughly satisfactory for religion, and that th 
met physi which he sets forth is the essence of ar venerate and 
purified Christianity. One would like to see him try conclusions 


with the author of Atheism in Philosophy, who regards Schopenhauer 
is its great modern exponent. 
Che third part of the present volume treats of the philosophy of 


art It gives a clear and concise rendering of the view that in 


esthetic contemplation we attain to an immediate intuition of the 


Idea, throwing aside the forms of knowledge. ‘This brilliant con 


ception of Schopenhauerian genius is generally regarded as weakly 


ling to its strength, 


sustained by the argument. Dr. Deussen adds not 


ns 


but nfines himself to a categorical statement of his master’s views 


Wh treating of the metaphysics of morality he adopts pessimism 
ilmost without argument, although the conviction is very general 
that it was the temperament rather than the metaphysic of Schopen 
hauer which originally led to it. The doctrine of the denial of the 
Will, which here appears as the plan of salvation, is admitted to be 


11 


incomprehensible. How a Will, which, out of time, eternally wills 
life, can change and eternally deny itself, is beyond the reach of 


the human intellect. The author adds that in acts of affirmation 
the will is determined; in acts of denial it is free Empirically, 
course, all acts are determined. ‘This correction of the Kanti 


! 


doctrine of freedom rests upon very slight grounds, and cannot be 
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maintained Che theory of motives which crops out in this volume 
is characteristic. The only motives which can influence the will in 
its natural state are malice towards others and egoism as regards our- 
selves Butler’s contention that there is a natural principle of 
benevolence in man, although supported by psychology, is entirely 
d. In its regenerate state the Will, when denying itself, 
an will only another’s well-being or its own ill. In salvation of 
this kind there is no place for the gospel of modern evolutionism, 
Be strong he style of the work is rendered somewhat scrappy by 
an extreme subdivision into short paragraphs, which are detached 
ind numbered under captions to facilitate use as a text-book. As 
such, it is perhaps the best and most complete account of Schopen- 
hauerianism which we have in the language, if one does not wish to 
use the works of the philosopher himself. The brevity of the dis- 
cussion 1n the present volume on many important points, however, 
yle 


ic. 


will probably render the latter course preferal 


E. L. HINMAN. 
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LOGICAL. 


Theorte der Typen-Eintheilungen. BeEXNo ERpMANN. Phil. 
Mon., XXX, pp. 15-49, 129-158. 


It is an old logical doctrine that the members of a classification 
ire to be so excluded, one from another, that the boundaries of the 
species of a genus may not run into each other. Kant made a breach 
in this tradition by his formulation of the principle of continuity. 
This demands a continuous transition from one species to another, 
through gradual increments of difference. Kant himself, however, 
idded that the principle of continuity is a mere idea, of formal value, 
but giving no assurance of corresponding objects in experience. 
The traditional dogma, therefore, was not entirely broken down by 
logical discussion. Whewell first contested it from the nature of 

ientific classification. He asserted that natural groups exist, well 
determined outwardly from a central type, but not sharply marked 
off by a boundary line drawn from without. Careful observation 
shows that our field of thought is largely filled with genera whose 
species stand in a running connection by reason of a multitude of 
transitional forms. Such connections are not necessarily continuous. 
[he continuous connections found in mathematics, in geometry and 
the calculus, are not running connections in this sense. Mathematics 
gives to quantities separated by distinct differences a continuous 
connection by considering possible an infinite number of intervening 
steps. This connection is real, then, only from the point of view of 
mathematical theory. Excluding such, we here speak of connections 


of objects which furnish no definite boundaries for classification 
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ur 


because the objects pass into one another in continuous transition. 


We wish to determine how the logical task of classification is to be 


performed in such cases. The simplest division of running connec- 
tions is merely schematic, as in scales of temperature. These 
constructions are largely arbitrary, and are decided by practical 


considerations, although they have their ground in the nature of the 


object. Richer logical relations are encountered when we divide 
according to types. The first group of such divisions we find where 
the species of renus form a series graded through numerous transi- 


tions, whose end members differ from one another more than do the 
intermediate members, or are opposed as contrary or contradictory. 


Instances of such types are ‘moral’ and ‘immoral.’ A second 


croup drops the limitation of the type by the end members. This 
sroup includes series of three or more members, and divisions of an 
iggregate into three or more parts. ‘The classification of substances 
is ‘solid,’ ‘ liquid,’ and ‘gaseous’ is an example of this group. The 
third group includes cases in which single members stand forth as 
types for various quantit! rank nearthem. Instance, the geomet- 
rical color-constructions. <A fourth group comprises running connec- 


tions whose members do not form a series, but a loose aggregation. 
Such are Secchi’s spectroscopic types of stars. Organic types were 
regarded by the Aristotelian philosophy as more fixed. It is in the 


spirit of that philosophy that the classifications of Linnzus and 


Cuvier were devised. Even Agassiz, although his classifications 
reflected nominalism as against the realism of Cuvier, asserts that 
the logical genera of organisms are manifestations of the thought of 
the Creator rhese classifications are ruined, because they do not 
include the manifold forms of living and dead organisms in a single 


thought-construction. Lamarck showed how numerous are the tran- 
sitions by which species and genera shade into one another, and 
thus put running connections in the place of sharp distinctions. At 
present we must take the materials for the investigation of organic 
types from the theory of evolution. The mere hypothesis of con- 
tinuous evolution, however, does not furnish sufficient grounds for a 
classification. We need the groups of marks which experience shows 
to have great constancy within the field of each genus, the results of 
adaptation. This gives us the genealogical type. But the abstract 
type of the logical genus is not present in the same manner in all its 
species. Some more clearly display the plan of construction of the 


genus. Such species are representative types. Under special con- 


ditions the concept of type gains a third meaning, with reference to 
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the plan of construction of flowers hese are constructive types. 


rhe divisions of the human race are closely related to the genea 


logical and representative types of organisms [ypes of languages 
are somewhat different In both cases the transitions are gradual, 
the connect ire genetic. Languages, like organic genera, arise, 
develop as | ly groups, and become extinct. Yet these analogies 
ire not so close as might at first seem (Orreanisms art ine things, 
while languag ire contents of processes which take pla¢ n the 
most highly developed organisms \gain, although their evolution 
is organi nguages do not live in the same sense as do organisms. 
So, finally, the transference of langua to other individuals some 


what developed mentally, although we may call it propagation, is 


analogous to none of the forms whi sure the continuance of 
plants ind animal organisms. In | very we find first formal typ 5 
of languages, resting upon a difference in the speech form rhey 
have been termed morphological types if founded upon the external 
form, psychological if upon the internal form of speech, but these 
terms are metaphorical and objectionable From distinctions in the 
external form, we derive such linguistic divisions as isolating, ageglu 


tinative, and inflected languages. Logically these types are charac 
terized by th ict that they vive the most general plans of construc 


tion for the grammatical joining of language groups. ‘They become 


also representative in the same way as do the morphological types 
of biology The internal form of language cannot be successfully 
used as a basis for division, although attempts have been made by 
Humboldt and Steinthal to combine it with the external form. From 
another point of view, another analogy with biological types may be 


perceived. \ branch of languages, like the Indo-Germanic, may be 


bound together by a common descent, which we may regard, figura- 


_ 


> 


tively, as a genealogical connection. Subdivisions of the branch 
give such groups as the Germanic and Romance. We may call 
these genealogical types, but only in a transferred sense, since they 


ire really different from genealogical types of organisms. Philologists 


have asserted that the types of isolating, lutinative, and inflected 


languages are stages in linguistic development, that inflection pre 


utination mere placing side by side. 


supposes 


[f true, this introdu is to a new form, riod type. Types of 


this group are much older than the other forms we have mentioned, 
and are common to all evolutionary iences, to history and religion 


as well as philology and cosmogony They are contents of develop- 


ment processes of single or collective individual objects. They 
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make it necessary to leave the ground of traditional doctrine in 
another direction. Logic customarily asserts that only the universal 
genus is susceptible of division. Here contents of changeable 
relations and processes of development in individual things permit 
and require division. We find actual reasons for systematically 
dividing the whole process of development of the individual into 
periods he processes involved stand in a causal connection, a 
connection which in cases of mechanical energy is strictly continuous, 
and in cases of living things more nearly so than in other types. 
In this sense types are not species of a genus, and are not of the 
same character for purposes of division as generic types. They are 


generally much more complicated than even the genealogical types. 


E. L. HINMAN. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Stud 2 the Psychology of Touch. F. B. DResstar. Am. 

J. sy., VI, 3, pp. 313-369. 

Our most immediate and fundamental knowledge comes through 
the skin. ‘This sense is the original sense in the race, and is the one 
least often impaired. Cutaneous sensations are more directly asso- 
ciated with the self than any other Double and single sensations 
of touch are of great weight in building up the distinction between 
the ego and the non-ego. ‘The fundamental character of touch is 
recognized by the law in the requirement of physical contact in 


making an arrest; and is recognized in every-day life by its use in 


the expression of the strongest affections. Che first of the experi- 
mental problems deals with the increase in discrimination with 
education. The experiments show that the distance between two 
points necessary for correct discrimination in 75 per cent of the 
cases was reduced from 22.29 mm. to 2.5 mm. during three weeks’ 
practice. This education ected not only the area of skin expert- 
mented upon, but also the corresponding area on the « pposite side 
of the body. Sensations from t educated areas were distinctly 
different in quality from those from the immediately surrounding 
kin. Experiments to determine the rate of loss of this effect were 


b-run too late to determine the curve accurately, but were suffi ient 
to prove that the loss is rapid, and decreases in rapidity inversely as 
the time. The second problem was a determination of the compara- 


tive subjective size of a line on the smooth surface of a card, and 
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a line of the same length interrupted by punctures in the card. The 


experiments prove conclusively that to both passive and active touch 


the interrupted line seems the longer. ‘The greater the number of 


punctures, the longer its apparent length. The author generalizes 
the results of this and the similar optical illusions, together with 
observations of daily life, thus: “If we have two trains of sense 
perceptions produced in the mind in equal durations of time, the one 
which is made up of the greater number of distinct sensations 
requires of the mind a greater amount of space in its reference to 
the external world.” The third problem deals with an illusion for 
weights. Sections of a brass tube of unequal lengths were so 
weighted as to be of equal weights. A large number of school 
children were asked to arrange them in order of weight. With few 


exceptions they were arranged in order of size, the smallest seeming 


the heaviest. A 14-inch section of the tube — the first in a series 
of eight — seemed three times as heavy, on the average, as a 5-inch 


section. If the intermediate members of the series were omitted, it 
seemed only 2.4 times as heavy. ‘The more able the pupil, as judged 
by his teacher, the more accurately did his arrangement agree with 
the general rule. The agreement was closer for adults than for 
children. Similarly, when pieces of sheet lead of the same size and 
weight were fashioned into different figures, the more compact 
seemed the heavier. The author explains the illusion from the 
issociation of greater bulk with more effort. Since all stimuli are of 
the same weight, the larger, upon which the greater effort is exerted, 
respond more quickly, and thus seem lighter. ‘The firmer the asso- 
ciation, as in adults and in clever children, the stronger is the 
illusion. The article concludes with an account of after-effect 
phenomena. (1) It was noticed that after the skin of the arm had 
been in contact with a moving belt of plaited velvet, the velvet 
seemed to be still in contact, but moving in the opposite direction. 
An explanation is found in the return rush of the blood which has 
been swept forward by the motion of the velvet (2) A few seconds 


after the skin has been stimul 


lated by contact with a cork point so 


lightly as to cause no pain, a second, painful sensation sets in, and is 


succeeded by others of decreasing intensity. These after-sensations 
were observed to be simultaneous with rushes of blood to the point 
affected. The author suggests that they may be due to the effect 


on the nerves of the toxic agents ré leased by the sudde n anabolism 
in the impoverished tissues. (3) Some cases of dermographism in 


normal Ss ibjec ts are recorded. W. B Pu LSBURY. 
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Relation of Interference to the Practice Effect of an Assoctation. 

Joun A. Bercstrom. Am. J. Psy., VI, 3, pp. 433-443. 

This article offers evidence to disprove Miinsterberg’s theory 
that an association discharges by only one path, that of least resist- 
ance. The experiments consisted of sorting a pack of cards con- 
taining eight cards of each of eight different kinds. ‘The piles were 
ranged in one order for practice experiments, in another for the 
interference experiments. It was found in a long series of alternate 
interference and practice experiments, that the loss in rapidity of 
sorting due to interference practically equalled the gain due to 
practice. ‘That the two associations counter-balance, but do not 
efface each other, is proved by the fact that it takes a third longer 
time to sort the pack with a third arrangement of the piles than was 
required for either of the first experiments. Results in apparent 


accord with the theory are probably influenced by some accessory 


SSSOCIALIONS. W. B. Pitytspury. 


Ox the Difference Sensibility for the Valuation of Space 
Distances with the Help of Arm Movements. A. E. SEGSWORTH. 
Am. J. Psy., VI, 3, pp. 369-408. 

The article embodies the results of an investigation made in the 
Leipsic laboratory. Both the length of the curves made by a pencil 
held in the hand and the extent of the angle moved through were 
used as criteria of the amount of motion. ‘The results obtained 
by the former method are open to errors incident to individual 
differences in the shoulder joints. ‘The results are: (1) Absolute 
sensibility is finer for the smaller movements. In the experiments 
made by the angle method the sensibility for movements towards 
the horizontal plane followed Weber’s law; those away from the 
horizontal show an increase in sensibility for the larger angles. 
(2) I pward movements above the horizontal plane are over-valued, 
downward movements are under-valued. The reverse is true of 
those below the horizontal. In the series of experiments where a 
movement with one hand was assumed as a normal, and movements 
of the other hand compared with it, it was found that this effect 
increases with an increase in the weight held by the hand making 
the compared movements. Raising the starting point in the experi- 
ments above the horizontal also increases this effect. (3) An 
increase in the rate of movement decreases the sensibility, except 


that in experiments by the angle method the reverse held true of 
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movements upward toward the horizontal plan (4) In the two 
hand experiments, when the right hand is the normal, there is an 
over-valuation, where the left hand is the normal, an under-valuation. 
Many individual differences appear in the experiments. These ar 


sO numerous and important that no definite value can be given for 


the difference limen. W. B. PILussury 
Ueber die indirekte Sehscharfe. Tu. WERTHEIM. Z. f. Ps. u 

Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 2 u. 3, pp. 172-187 

Careful experiments on indirect vision show that the isoptri 
curves are very regular in form, and ipproximately parallel to 
the curve which represents the outside limit of the field of sight 
This regularity suggests the possibility of expressing by a math 
matical formula the relation between direct and indirect vision ; but 
the present investigation justifies only th nclusion that the 
accuracy of indirect vision at any point in the visual field stands 
in a certain inverse relation to the distance of this point from the 
fixation point ; and in a certain direct relation to the width of the 
field of sight at the meridian invest ted. J] regula urse of 
the isoptric curves seems also to ind that tl diminution in 
accuracy of vision towards the sid f the retina has its cause 
in anatomical and functional conditions the retinal elements. 
Practice plays an important part in these experiments, which fact 
suggests that tests of indirect vision have but slight clinical value, 
where the patients are quite unpracticed. \Warcarer WASHBURN. 
Erklarung der Brentano’schen optischen Tauschune I, AUE! 

BACH. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 2 u. 3, pp. 152-1 

The explanation here suggested for this familiar illusion is as 
follows 

A line limited by lines which form obtuse angles with it looks 
longer than one limited by lines which form acuti iwles with } 
because imaginary lines drawn parallel to the pr pal lin 
cutting the limiting lines are longer in the fort ( than in tl 
latter. It follows from this explar tl l iv 
crease as the length of the limiting lines increasé that it will be 
greatest when the limiting lines form mod ly las ngles with 
the main line, and that any modification of tl which tends 


to emphasize the ends of the main line w diminish the illusion. 


Experiments confirm the deduction that the illusion increases wit 


the length of the limiting lines MARGARET WASHBURN 
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y 4 j ; 
ton VSPi (ng aer rh MLige wn Lie uUlung unserer Stniucscin- 


licke H. von Hetmuorrz. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 


2 u. 3, pp. 81-96. 


Our power to recognize an object seen is not innate, but depends 


upon a multitude of past experiences, which are not individually 
recalled in the act of recognition, and whose combined image could 
not be described in words. Much of our knowledge is therefore 


used in what may be called unconscious induction, as contrasted 


with logical thought, where the premises can be clearly stated. 
\ll inductions are liable to error, and false inductions in the inter- 
pretation of perceptions are called illusions. ‘They are ordinarily 
incomplete inductions, based on the fact that we normally prefer to 
use our sense-organs in certain definite ways. When we are forced 
to use them abnormally, the objects thus perceived are interpreted 
as | I what th -y Wol ld hav to be in order to produce the given 
impression on the se-organ in its ordinary use. Hallucinations 
whose caus s at some definite point in the eye are recognized as 


subjective by the fact that th y move as the eye moves, together 
with the difficulty of fixing the attention on what does not lie in the 
direct line of vision. \n image on the side parts of the retina can 
be attended to only when it is of great intensity or objective interest, 
or involves a rapid alteration of the difference in brightness between 


ishborin rt ' > ie] , 
neighboring parts of the field MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Die Wahrnehmung von Helligkeitsveranderungen. L. WILLIAM 
STERN. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 4, pp. 249-278. 


Che results of the research described in this article are summed 


up by th ithor as follows 
1. In the case of increases in brightness which succeed each 
other momentarily and are momentarily perceptible, the relative 
sensibility to change is constant: Weber’s Law holds. The relative 
nsil y to change is one-thirtieth: not so fine, therefore, as 
nsibility to difference. 
[f an objective change in brightness lasts for some time before 


t is noticed, the results have to be divided into those which concern 


‘duration of change,’ and those which concern relative sensibility. 


When the rapidity of the increase in brightness is absolutely 
constant, the time necessary for a change to become perceptible 


a 


(‘duration of change’) is longer, the greater the initial brightness: 


the relative sensibility t han ; constant for all intensities. 











, 
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(4) When the rapidity of increase in brightness is relatively 
constant, the duration of change is longer, the greater the initial 
brightness: the relative sensibility is greater, the less the initial 
brightness. 

(c) For the same initial brightness, the duration of change is 
longer, the less the absolute velocity of change: the relative sensi- 
bility is diminished. 

3. In indirect vision, ce¢. far., the duration of change is shorter, 
the relative sensibility greater, than in direct vision. 

4. The relative sensibility to changes for whose perception some 


little time is necessary, is less than that for momentarily perceptible 


changes. 
5. The reaction time in the perception of gradual alterations in 
brightness has a considerable length. — The author’s theoretical con- 


ngle sensation-moment 


clusion is that, under certain conditions, a s 
suffices to produce the peculiar impression of a change in brightness, 
and that this act of perception is fundamentally different from the 
other mode of recognizing change, #.¢., by the comparison of two 
phases. The two modes of perception often cooperate, but may 
occur independently of one another: the comparison of phases, when 
the change takes place very slowly, but within a wide range of in- 
tensity ; the momentary impression of a transition, when the change 
occurs very rapidly and within narrow limits. 
MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Die Empfindung als Function der Retzdnderung. W. PREYER. 
Z. f. Ps. und Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 4, pp. 241-248. 


Du Bois Reymond’s law regarding the excitation of motor nerves 
by the electric current is a special case of a more general law, affect- 
ing all nerves, and valid for all adequate stimuli. This general law 
may be stated as follows: The effect of stimulating a nerve increases 
and decreases as the ve/ocity with which the amount of stimulus 
varies; and depends upon the distance of the limiting values 
within which the positive or negative alteration of the stimulus takes 
place. Scripture’s recent experiments have confirmed the validity 
of this law for sensory nerves. It has also been proved to hold good 
for internal stimuli which operate upon nerve centres. The author 
found that by allowing a dog to bleed to death wery slowly, the 
stimulus which ordinarily in cases of bleeding acts on the motor 


centres and produces convulsions was rendered quite inoperative. 
MARGARET WASHBURN. 
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Eine bisher noch nicht beobachtete Form angeborener Farben- 
blindheit. (Pseudo-Monochromasie.) ARTHUR KONIG. Z. f. Ps. 


u. Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 2 u. 3, pp. 161-171. 


Account of a patient whose qualitative color-system corresponds 
closely to that observed in monochromasia, save that traces of blue 
and yellow appear at the ends of the spectrum, while the distribution 
of brightness seen by him in the spectrum resembles that which 
exists in ‘red blindness.’ This new form of color-blindness is 
termed Pseudo-monochromasia. ‘To explain it, the Hering color 
theory would have to assume a total lack of the red-green substance, 
and the existence of but slight traces of the yellow-blue substance. 
But this theory cannot explain the fact that the distribution of 
brightness varies so widely from that usual in monochromasia. The 
Ebbinghaus theory meets the same difficulty, though it allows the 
possibility of total color-blindness by reason of pathological con- 
ditions affecting the excitation on the way to the brain: no such 
conditions, however, exist in the patient under consideration. If we 
assume that the retinal elements of the Young-Helmholtz theory are 
not lacking in color-blindness, but have had the dependence of their 
excitation on the wave lengths of the stimulating light modified, an 
explanation of the present case becomes conceivable. We should 
have to suppose that the sensibility of both ‘blue’ and ‘red’ 
elements has been modified in the direction of the ‘green’ elements, 
so that the whole spectrum looks whitish, except at the ends, where 
the difference between the normal curves for blue and green is 


greatest, and a faint yellow or blue color accordingly appears. 


MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Studie sur Erklarung gewisser Scheinbewegungen. J. Hoprr. 


Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 1, pp. 29 


2 
Ji* 


Apparent movement after arrest of an actual movement is mainly 
1 matter of after-images of movement. Alterations of form are due 
partly to the influence of things really seen, partly to after-images of 
previous phases of movement: they only occur in the direction of 
movement, the direction perpendicular to this showing no change. 
The contents of the after-images are exclusively furnished by objects 
really seen. The idea of apparent movement is mediated by parts of 
the retina which are greatly exhausted by continued fixation of the 


actual movement. E BT 
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The Case of John Bunyan. J. Royce. Psych. Rev., I, 1, 
pp. 22-33; 2, pp. 134-151 ; 3, pp. 230-240. 


The author summarizes the results of his study of Bunyan’s 
mentality somewhat as follows : 

(1) Diathesis. A sensitive and probably somewhat burdened 
nervous constitution ; no evidence of serious hereditary weakness ; 
genius. (2) Childhood. Frequent nocturnal and even diurnal terrors 
of a familiar kind. (3) Jow/#. (Marriage ; poverty; religious 
anxiety.) Elementary insistent dreads of a conscientious sort. 
Later: collection of habits of questioning and doubt, quickly 
passing normal limits. (4) J/anhood. (Physical condition vaguely 
neurasthenic.) Highly systematized mass of insistent motor speech- 
functions, painful, and attended by more dreads, doubts, and ques- 


{ 


tionings. Persists, with one remission; contents of the insistent 
elements undergoes change; crisis follows, resulting in compara- 
tively benign secondary melancholic depression, physical improve- 
ment, and cure of insistent impulses. No permanent relapse, owing 


to skillful self-imposed mental regimen. EBT 


Funktion und Funktionsentwickelung der Bogengdnge. K. L. 


SCHAEFER. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., Bd. VII, Heft 1, pp. 1-9. 


Experiments on larvae of Rana temporaria show that the first 
appearance of rotatory vertigo is coincident in time with the comple- 
tion of the development of the semi-circular canals. This accords 


well with the labyrinth theory of the static sense. EBT 


Der Umfang des Gehirs in den verschicdenen Lebensjahren. 
H. ZWAARDEMAKER. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., Bd. VII, Heft 1, 
pp. 10-28. 

The orchestral @ is approximately the middle tone of the ‘line of 
hearing’ (=the range of our auditory sensations ; corresponding to 
the ‘field of vision’). In old age the line of hearing embraces ten, 


in youth eleven octaves. EBT. 


La valeur positive de la psychologie. G. REMACLE. Rev. de 
Mét., II, 2, pp. 153-172. 


In trying to know ourselves by reflection, we create new states 


of consciousness, and, since these states actually constitute us, we 
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create a mind, instead of analyzing one. All psychology, then, is 
an attempt to realize the mind, which thus becomes the final cause 
of psychology. The mind is only an ideal, and with each thinker 
a preconceived ideal. But there is also an immanent ideal of what 
the soul ought to be, considered as object, not as subject. The 
conditions of realization of this immanent ideal are these : Psychol- 
ogy seeks stable results, results, that is, which can be remembered. 
hese are to be reached by strict observance of logical principle and 
respect for fact. Not fact-worship, though ; ¢Aa?¢ is a survival of 
realism. ‘Thought is not representative, but of independent value. 
Fact is worth nothing; its interpretation everything. The times 
are tending to the true conception of psychology, psychology as an 
art. ‘The attempt now making is to ‘reproduce’ a mental state as 
‘nature’ made it. But we are nature; let us create freely, at first 
hand. ‘Reproduction’ of events existing only in time is pure 
illusion. The criterion of truth and falsehood cannot here be ap- 
plied, for the standard is something to be realized. ‘The criterion 
in psychology is a moral one, what the mind ought to be. Do not 
mistake ; it is not meant that psychology should submit to the direc- 
tion of ethics. It has its ‘ought,’ that is all, like painting or any 


other art, and the realization of this ‘ought’ is purely a matter of art. 


H. C. Howe. 





ETHICAL. 


The Significance of Pessimism. RR. A. HoLvanp, Jr. The 

New World, III, 10, pp. 295-311. 

Pessimism is an example of one-sided development. In the 
eighteenth century Eudaemonism was another example of false em- 
phasis. Widely different theories emphasize merely aspects of the 
truth, and when brought together furnish a more complete view. 
Pessimism as a final theory of life is one-sided and false, but as a 
description of a particular phase of life, it shows the one-sidedness 
of extreme hedonism and individualism, and must be taken account 
of in any optimistic theory that aims at rationality and completeness. 
Schopenhauer in his 7h%e World as Will and /dea finds two ways to 
prove that life contains more pain than pleasure. First, empirically, 
by making an actual comparison of the pleasures and pains of life. 


Secondly, by @ priori speculation He constructs a theory of the 





| 
| 
| 
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universe in which the life of man must contain more pain than 
pleasure. ‘The world that we know is only the world of ideas; the 
phenomenal world is unreal. This inner reality of all things, which 
Schopenhauer calls Will, is in our terminology best understood as 
force. It is a blind, everlasting striving, but has no end in view. It 
is unconscious, and can therefore have no purpose. ‘The world is at 
heart irrational. Man, being essentially Will, is a creature always 
desiring but never satisfied, and therefore doomed to a life of inces- 
sant pain. For the essence of desire and volition is a feeling of 
want. Pleasure is the resultant of a brief release from pain, and 
therefore negative. When desire is not present, ennui ensues, so 


that life vibrates between pain and ennui, and is relieved only by 


ephemeral throbs of pleasure. There exist ways, according to 
Schopenhauer, for lessening pain. In the course of development 
knowledge arose as one of the last stages in the objectification of 


the Will. In so far as man renounces all considerations that center 


on the gratification of the Will, and is led to the pure contempla- 


tion of the Platonic Ideas, he enjoys pleasure ; further, when he sees 


delusion and universal sympathy takes 


that his individuality is a 
possession of him, when he surrenders himself to will-lessness, 
release from pain follows. After stating the foregoing positions of 
objections to them. It 


wing 
i 


Schopenhauer, Holland makes the following 
is an unwarranted assumption to say that the Absolute is immedi- 


ately known in the inner world of desires and volitions any more 


than in the external world. Both are phenomenal, the only differ 
ence being that we know the latter under many forms of the under- 


standing, the former only under the form of time. We have no 


immediate knowledge of the Will as a e€; we are aware of 
only phenomenal acts of volition. Further, we must retain the 
ssential characteristic of Will, #¢., consciousness. Schopenhauer 
ives us a Will that has need but is not conscious of it. Again, 


Schopenhauer’s psychology of desire is wrong. He does not dis 


tinguish this from volition, and wrongly assumes it to be necessarily 


of the nature of pain. S.’s psychology of the Will and desire being 


" 


wrong, his whole a frieri demonstration falls to the ground. The 


empirical argument is not more defensible. As it is impossible to 


sum up either the pleasures or pains of life, neither naturalistic 


be shown to be true. 


W. H. 


optimism nor pessimism can in this way 
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Hétéronomte et autonomte. FE. DE HARTMANN. Rev. de Mét., 
Il. 3; pp. 254 209. 


Action is autonomous when guided by inner principle, heterono 
mous when yielded to external precept. ‘Three cases arise: of action 
purely autonomous, purely heteronomous, or a compromise. The 
third is the usual case. ‘The partial truth of heteronomy is that 
the ends of humanity are not fixed by the autonomy of the indi 
vidual. ‘Thus immanent heteronomy is the autonomy of the nation 
expressed in custom and law. It meddles not with motive, and 
hence is not a moral heteronomy even to the individual, who has 
the further satisfaction of knowing that where his autonomy and 
the nation’s conflict, he yet modifies the latter. The transcendental 
heteronomy which bases itself upon the will of a transcendental 
legislator is another matter. This is a moral heteronomy, whose 
conflict with autonomy is heightened by immutability of prescrip- 
tion. Now no transcendental heteronomy furnishes other content 
than that of the moral autonomy of the prophets who served as medi- 
ators of the divine revelation, and theirs is based upon that of their 
people. But this content is exteriorized and referred to a transcen- 
dental legislator. ‘This gives, though itself illusory, a temporary 
moral advantage. One day the illusion is discovered, and morality 
seems shaken. Then, as, for instance, to-day, it is needful to em- 
phasize the fact that autonomous morality is the true morality. The 
ruling morality of the antique world was that of eudaemonistic 
pseudo-morality, that of the Age of Faith, heteronomous pseudo- 
morality. In Kant and Fichte first spoke the voice of autonomy. 
Heteronomy is an advance upon eudaemonism, yet continually sinks 
back to it, by holding up celestial rewards. To reconcile the de- 
fenders of heteronomous and autonomous morality against eudae- 
monists and anarchists, the heteronomist may demand that the 
autonomist do not shake the faith of the illiterate unprepared, while 
the latter may well ask that the heteronomist prepare the people for 


} 


autonomy. Of this, unfortunately, there is no sign. 


H. C. Howe. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL 


Ueber die letzten Fragen der Erkenntnistheorie und den Gegen 
sats des transcendentalen L[dealismus und Realismus. Ul. Von Dr. 


Epm. Konic. Z. f. Ph., 104, 1, pp. 1-52. 


The idea that there can be no metaphysic from the standpoint of 


a transcendental idealism is due (1) to the limitation of cognition 


to phenomena, and its consequent incapacity to reach things-in 
themselves, and (2) to the assumption that metaphysic must be 
the science of a non-sensible existence that underlies the sensible 
world. But if, as shown, (1) rests on an ‘uncritical’ superstition, 
and the term ¢fistemological monism had better be subsituted for 
transcendental idealism; and if for (2) there is substituted the 
idea of metaphysic as the science which completes the empirical 


f 


sciences, there is no basis for the alleged incompatibility of epist 


mology and metaphysics. The assertion, moreover, of the incompati 
bility of transcendental idealism with the natural-science standpoint 
is true only if the denial of a world transcending consciousness is 
interpreted as equivalent to an assertion of its psychological imma 
nence. On the other hand, all the great philosophical systems are 
bound up with an epistemologically transcendental realism, which 
makes them dogmatic, ends in contradiction, and so supports the 
view that metaphysic is intrinsically illusory. 

This is here to be illustrated by v. Hartmann’s system. To 
ordinary perception the world is composed of a multitude of spa 
tially discrete, movable, and continuously changing ‘things,’ inter- 
acting with one another and exhibiting svdependence by entering into 
relations with different things, and /ersistence by enduring change of 
relations. Nor do the physical sciences change the essentials of 
this conception: the larger aggregates are composed of smalle: 
ones merely because they can be divided into smaller bodies which 
display the same characteristics of ‘things’ more strikingly. But 
in philosophy the conception of the ‘ thing’ is transformed into that 
of an absolute substance, in which the relative independence and pet 
manence of things are made absolute. And, further, it is attempted 
to comprehend the whole content of experience as determined by th 
nature of the absolute substance. This differs from the im 
tibles of the natural sciences in that its existence is never considered 


problematical, and that the metaphysical question always is, ow 


the tacts may be derived from the nature of the Absolut Uhis 
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pt dure is inevitable so long as a dualistic distinction between 
‘being’ and ‘being conscious’ is admitted in epistemology. The 
need, however, of such a transcendental realism will depend on 
whether the problem it attempts to solve is in itself a valid one. 
hat problem is the deduction of the content of experience from 
the nature of the Absolute by purely logical laws. Only logical 
aws may be appealed to, for the real connection of cause and effect 
is itself one of the facts to be explained, and to be traced to its 
ason in the nature of the substances. Hence a metaphysical system 


commits suicide by having recourse to any non-logical ‘ positive’ 


il 


principles, or by declaring anything in the nature of the Absolute to 
be intrinsically inexplicable. This criterion proves fatal, in the first 
place, to pluralist systems, which have indeed the advantage of 
departing less from the apparent facts, but which can neither ex- 
plain the spatial relations of the many substances, nor harmonize 
their transeunt causality with their independence. Monistic systems, 
on the other hand, though they evade the latter difficulty, never 
seriously deduce the Many out of the One, and, finding the One 
useless for the purpose of explaining experience, practically employ 
pluralistic conceptions. v. Hartmann, ¢g., assumes both place and 
plurality, and evades the problem of causality by making the causality 
an immanent one. But, even so, can a monistic theory account (1) 
for the regular succession of certain changes, and (2) for the suc- 
cession iz time? Lotze tried to explain (1) by the formal unity of 


substance, but this was a mere postulate and had to be supplemented 


by the Absolute’s self-preservation and irritability. v. Hartmann 
similarly adds will to reason in the Absolute: both alike imply that 
the conceptual unity of the Idea does zof suffice to explain the real 
connection of phenomena. And both ‘will’ and irritability are only 


particular kinds of connection 
And even if a real connection were admitted, we should know 


nothing about the character of that connection, which, as Lotze 
admits, might just as well be quite different from what it is. v. 
Hartmann, bolder and more « istent, asserts that it can be deter- 


nothin but the necessity of resolving self-contradiction 


in the Absolute This, however, implies an e/ogical element, and 
the world, therefore, exhibits not a pure, but an applied, logical- 
process. But the division of reality into a ‘that,’ due to the alogical 
and its ‘what’ determined by the logical, cannot be carried out: in 


its only intelligible form it leads back to a purely teleological, z¢., 


not logical, determination of events 
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As to temporal succession, Lotze admits that speculation can see 
no reason why reality should not be a timeless system of reasons 
and consequences, and v. Hartmann attributes time to the alogical. 
The alogical thus has to explain two things that wreck all panlogism, 
vis., the temporal succession and dynamical efficacy of reality, but it 
‘S 
the alogical is the principle of reality, it is ¢4so facto the principle also 


of becoming and activity. For if it be so regarded, the theory of a 


explains ignotum per ignotius. And it does not follow that, because 


logical order of events must be entirely given up. If, on the other 
hand, we cling to a logical necessity determining the course of 
events, we must have a timeless persistent ground in which it 
inheres, and how is this related to the principle of reality? The 
real process and its conformity to laws cannot be two quite different 
things : they must, therefore, somehow be ove. But if so, the nature 
of that unity ultimately determines also the form of events, and their 
alogical character is destroyed. 
In the next place, can a dogmatic metaphysic explain cognition ? 
This question resolves itself into (1) How does the existence of 
ing follow from that of deswg? (2) How can the individual 
know what is outside himself? (3) How is a knowledge of the 
transcendent consistent with realist epistemology? In answering (1), 
materialism breaks down ; hylozoism, ordinary dualism, and spiritual 
ism have to assume a gradual passage from unconsciousness to 
consciousness. v. Hartmann protests against this toning down of 
the antithesis, and explains consciousness by an inhibition or collision 
of unconscious processes. But, on monistic principles, when once a 
plurality of individual wills is considered compatible with the unity 
of the Absolute, why should they in any way collide or conflict? As 
for (2), sensation can neither have its source in the individual ‘on 
whom it is impressed from without, nor yet lie without the individual, 
of whom it is a reaction.’ Hartmann, like Schopenhauer, attributes 
the ascription of perceptions to things-in-themselves to an unconscious 
application of the principle of causality, and regards the feeling of 
a not-willed compulsion as prompting to its use. But even if this 
compulsion were felt as such, why should it require the application 
of the category of causation? And the feeling of compulsion is no 
original datum, but an interpretation of the difference between a state 
of consciousness that has been willed and one that has not, and so 


something dependent on the causal interpretation of sensation and 


not something that explains it. 
And, further, when causality has been granted, it is not true that 
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with space and time it sufi ; to determine the cl icter of the tran- 
scendent reality. On the contrary, the conception of a force-center 


involves a reference to the feeling of eft 


rt which accompanies spon 


taneous motion, and so in describing things-in-themselves as centers 
ic ascribes a transcendent significance to 


a single kind of sensation, while it yet 


or wh et regards sensation in general 
1s merely subjective. Its agreement with natural science in this 


point is unavailing ; for the distinction between the primary and 


secondary qualities of things has only methodological validity. Thus 
the realist metaphysic fa7/s to pass from the sphere of sensible phe 


il, and the thing-in-itself remains a 


endental realism has not taken account of 


the Kantian ixim that concepts without sensible intuition to give 
them « nt are empty, and v. Hartmann recognized this, and pro- 
tests that such concepts ¢ st \dmitting, however, that many 

5 ( ms of Kant valid, it yet remain simple fact that 
( { not transcend the data of experience, and that even 
when t t of tl ht to work up and elaborate tl 


an ( it Lie se data has 
ynd experience can ever 

physic, th efore, can effect is the pro- 
eressive intellectualizing of the content of experience, transforming 
objects ol perception into objects of thought. 


De la nature des explications a. méenes naturels dans les 
neces experimentales H. |] Rev. de M 


Mét., II, 3, pp. 299 


{n explanation of nature is a tracing back phenomena to force, 

hock, or work. This is done by first classifying phenomena under 

iws, then by grouping law nder theories Che essential and cer 

in pt 1 th \ composed of differential equations, among 

which those fundamental are the ones which bind up with time and 

sp \ 1 shock These three notions, derived from 
he se of 1 d the muscular sense, are at the bottom of all 


.diction and iden- 


n From these we draw 
leebra and calculus dding space, reometry ; adding time, 
kinematics. Besides th tl t has for his guidance, ‘meta- 

phy ncipl tl 


principles (such as the equality of action and reaction) 


which are guesses at law, more or less systematic, often childish, 
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whereby he directs his investigation of the relations of phenomena, 
which relations he then generalizes by induction and enunciates as 
laws. To classify these laws in turn, theories are necessary. The 
more and better defined the laws, the fewer theories, and ideally but 
one should be tenable. However, no science is so rich in laws 
but that contradictory principles may be held. Thus, as to warmth, 
Mayer holds that it is not, Joule that it is, a mode of motion. Both 
reach the same equations. In the whole progress of modern science, 
then, the marked feature is the enunciation of these equations, super- 
seding thereby explanations based on hypothetical properties of 
matter. Science advances to a purely formal and algorithmic ex- 
planation of things. H. C. Howe. 

La divisibilité dans la grandeur: grandeur et nombre. F. 

Evetiin. Rev. de Mét., II, 2, pp. 129-152. 

The physicist seems to be compelled to believe in a magnitude 
having parts, and not infinitely divisible; the mathematician, to 
postulate a magnitude continuous and infinitely divisible. The 
opposition is that of magnitude and number. A magnitude (say 
a line AB) must be divisible, for it can be supposed greater or less, 
not infinitely divisible, for there could be no particle greater than 
zero, which, infinitely multiplied, would not exceed any assignable 
number. Doubtless the sensible line is continuous, but we must 
pass to the reality, which is discontinuous. The understanding, 
starting with the phenomenal, goes toward the subjective and infi- 
nite ; the reason starts at the same point, but proceeds to the objec- 


tive and finite. Mathematics is of the understanding, physics of 


the reason. The atom, which rules in the physical world, is the 
very negation of infinite divisibility; but the mathematician admits 
in each finite magnitude, infinite divisibility. Mathematicians oppose 
number to magnitude as the discontinuous to the continuous. Back 
of this, however, we are compelled to see the necessary conflict of 
the potential or subjective (number) with the actual or objective 
(magnitude), the former infinite as nothing in thought, which creates 


1 


it, creates a limit; the latter finite, for it is a datum. Idealism sees 
only the infinite, realism only the finite. Nowa pure mathematics 
would deal only with number. Geometry and the like are mixed 
sciences, which, applying number to magnitude, impose upon the 


latter properties not its own. Hence the self-contradictory opinion 


among mathematicians that magnitude itself is infinitely divisible. 
H. C. Howe. 
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La logique de Hegel. La sctence de létre. G. NoEL. Rev. 


de Mét., II, 3, pp. 270-298. 


The realm of the doctrine of Being is that of immediate Being 
and its immediate determinations, quality, quantity, measure. Being 
can be conceived only in unity with its contrary, Nothing, that is, as 
Becoming. Absolute Becoming is the disappearance alike of Being 


and Nothing, and with them, of itseif. It must become fixed, as 


determinate being. Here the determination is the same as being 
itself, and makes of ii, Quality. The same process must be gone 


through for Nothing, arriving at Privation. Out of these two arises 
the Somewhat, whose relativity leads first to finitude, then to infinity, 
thence to infinite becoming. But each of the opposed terms in this 
progressus denies itself only to reaffirm itself. Thus regarded as 
self-determining, it passes us over to the One. ‘The One disperses 


fod 


itself into Plurality. The truth is in neither, but in their union, 
Quantity. Quantity can be effectively determined only by Quality ; 
therefore the truth passes to the unity of these two, in Measure. 
eing is, then, one, continuous and immutable, as quantified; mul- 
tiple, discontinuous, and changing, as per quality. Thus conceived, 
Hegel calls it absolute indifference. This, having existence only 
in modifications to which it is indifferent, is absolute contradiction. 
But indifference of its own immediate being, and thereby of the 
totality of being which is absorbed in it, is no longer indifference, 
but Essence, absolute mediation, whose point of view subjectively is 
Reflection. The doctrine of Being thus deals with the problems of 
Greek speculation. Hegel is the only philosopher since Aristotle to 
treat them systematically, and had the reward of finding again 
philosophy, in its own history, and of showing the continuity of its 


evolution through diversity of systems. sw C. Hows 


Der Einfluss Demokrit’s auf Galilet. LOwennetm. Ar. f. G. 


Ph., VII, 2, pp. 230-268. 


In view of the fact that historians now regard Galilei rather than 
Bacon or Descartes as the founder of modern science and philosophy, 
the author has for some years been engaged in studying the develop- 
ment of the former’s system. The results of this study he promises 


soon to lay before the world in three large volumes, but here wishes 
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only to give some general conclusions regarding an important factor 
in G.’s development. Natorp (Phil. Mon., XVIII, p. 214) quoted 


G. as asserting that he knew nothing either of Democritus or of 


Epicurus ; and historians of philosophy (e.g. Uberweg-Heinze) have 


accepted this statement as authoritative. But on referring to the 


passages, the author finds that this statement is only made regarding 


Epicurus ; as a matter of fact in one passage G. repeatedly mentions 


Democritus and favors his explanation of light and heavy bodies 
| , 


rather than that of Aristotle. The author goes on to show that G.’s 


assertion that the rate at which all bodies fall to the earth is uniform, 
in short the 


his laws of motion and of the persistence of energy 


entire groundwork of his physics and astronomy are due either 


directly or indirectly to the influence of Democritus. 
the merely subjective nature of 


To this is to 


be added that the view held by G. of 


color, taste, sound, etc., which came into modern philosophy from 


him by way of Hobbes and Descartes, was first maintained by 


Democritus. Incidentally the author contends for the importance 


of Democritus’ views and their kinship with modern scientific 


conceptions. . & ¢€ 


Giordano Bruno und Spinoza. 1. W. Dittuey. Ar. f. G. Ph., 


VII, 2, pp. 269-283. 
This first paper of a series treats of Bruno’s relation to the Italian 


Renaissance, his early life in the Dominican order, his retirement 


from the priesthood, his life in Geneva and his subsequent attack 


on Calvinism, his life and philosophical activity in Paris and London. 


It was at the court of Elizabeth, in the England of Shakespeare and 


Sydney, that his genius reached its highest development and his 


spirit found freest utterance I KE. 











NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Den Nyere Filosofis Historie en Fremstilling af Filosofiens Historie fra 
Renaessancens Slutning til vore Dag Af HARALD HOFFDING, Dr. 


Phil. Professor ved Kebenhavns Universitet. P. G. Philipsens Forlag. 


Professor Hottdi ‘s work in Psychology, Ethics, and Introduction to 


English Philosophy is so broadly and favorably known that the appearance 
of a History of Modern Philosop! from the same hand is insured an 
el usiast receptio This welcon will be the more generous, because 
the present work approaches thi history and problems of Philosophy from 


the standpoint of the natural sciences and continually holds in view the 


somewhat new aspects of problems and methods This procedure is essen 
tially new, and one which will not only add fresh interest to the study, but 
co a long way toward ving Philosophy a more prominent position in the 
thought and sympathies of the present century The spirit and standpoint 
of Professor Héffding’s work cannot be better expressed than by a free 
rendering « troductory re ks 

W pres ution of an important period of the history of phi 
losophy appears, t question naturally arises, what attitude the author takes 
toward philosophy and what value he ascribes to the history of philosophy. 
My answer is that the studies, the close of which, for the time being, is 


marked by the publication of this book, had for their object to make clear 
what philosophy really is. As we learn to know a man by means of his 
biography, so we ought to be able to learn to know a science by means of 
its history. And it will be the more natur il to pursue this method, as 
experience still shows that in the field of philosophy mutually contradictory 
conceptions are evident, so that one can point to no presentation of phi- 
losophy that might be said to offer an exhaustive view of it. It is therefore 
1 of religion to make use of the comparative 


he attempts that have been 


. : , 
place, here as in the fel 
' ' 


thod Che history of philosophy treats of t 


ndividual thinkers, to examine or to solve the ultimate problems 


made Dy 
of knowledge and of life. Its object is to make clear what the problems of 
philosophy are, how these problems are stated in different times, and by 
what the different statements of the problems and their attempted solutions 
are determined. Could this task be performed, the study of the history of 
philosophy would be of no little value for future philosophizing. 

Through the examination of the history of the newer philosophy which 
I have now undertaken, the conviction, which I had already reached by 
another way, was confirmed, namely, that philosophical inquiry is confronted 
by four chief proble: Perhaps the book will be more easily understood 


if these four problems are here briefly indicated 
































1. The problem of Knowledge. (1 he /ogical pro , Bi ve! 
ferent the s« veral scl¢ es are with 1 spect t ) t-matter nd metho 
yet they all work by means of human thi Wher r t form 
concept, whenever they pass a judgement, and whenever they draw inf 
ence, they presuppose the iniversal forn 1 pr ht | 
ther irises tl OSS1D1 of a spe 1 « t ! 
in which t oht me 1 tl rinciples of 
must be | lat t \ tever t tl t t 
discipline, / 7 ts of only a | ( kK ( 
Chose tt S 5 do not got it 
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‘ : ‘ CC li P ] C f P 

knowledg Tr} scl] eis z f 

7 p? ( ( ) 

} l t \ n t l concl ) ( 

ow or sul : yy means of tl b's 

t tul ft being within which w ( \ 

obl t os ogical because it leads to t é 
possibilities w h« r themselves to t t 

npirical data into liversal we ( 
of speculation, it att ts to « truct ' | 
Pp losophical syst ttem . 
depen oO ral and essential are t 5 t 
for t r basis, 1 how much co ( and r of 

ears in their const tion. 

2 The problem of the Determination of Value (the Et F 
problem) arises from tl fact that we do t t t 

ttitude of observ ition and understanding only, but t , 
to pass judg ts W h affirm or deny t! ( 
important those judgments which ( 
or those of others. Every such judgment rests ] 
understanding upon certain assum] tions t , yut 


determined. This is the Ethical problem. W t letermination 


value has reference not only to human a tions an¢ titutio it also 
being and life as a whole, there arises the ous bl vhich leads 
the examination of the relation of the ethical ideals to actual existenc 
is. therefore, a combination of the cosn ological 1 of the et il probl 
4. The problem of Consciousness (The ? 1/ problem.) It 


true of all three problems, that have been indi 
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ment presupposes an empirical knowledge of the human life of Conscious- 
n Psychology sets forth the actual development of human knowledge, 
which must be understood before the conditions of the va/idity of knowledge 
can be examined. And since the relation of the spiritual to the material is 
i chief phase of the problem of being, Psychology is presupposed also in 
Cosmology. And finally, in regard to the problem of the determination 
of value, Psychology explains, partly the nature of those feelings which 
toward determ tions of value, partly the possibilities which the 
| life of consciousness offers for a large development in the direction 
demanded by the determinati yf y On account of this exact con- 
tion with the philosophical bl named above, Psychology is to 
be regarded as itself a } phi phy, and, wice versa, psychology 
1 naturally come to the | t « ttention to those philosophical 
Compare my /’s lish edition, pp. 13 f., 27 f., 54 ff., 
) And even if or ] regard the three problems first 
luble, or as bro t about by misunderstandings, yet the 
olo | problem, the q tion co rning the nature and the laws 
of the life of consciousness, would still remain as the last stronghold of 
phik 
If w ould now inquire regai the factors which in the nature of the 
case will i ience the treatment | solution of these problems, we must 
; in ' personality of t philosopher The problems, named 
above, have this feature in common, that they lie on the boundary of our 
knowl where exact methods leave us; it cannot be obviated that the 
p lity of the thir ker, wit it his being necessarily conscious of it, 
must influ the trend of his thought Che “ personal equation ”’ must be 
of greater significance in philosophy than in other scientific departments. 
Accordingly, the historical, comparative method becomes especially im- 
portant in t field. By m ; of it the personal element can be more 
easily disclosed. This personal element is not always a thing to be 
repressed ; its presence is frequently the condition without which a problem 
could not aris There are t ts which can flourish only upon a wholly 
r psychological soil. Secondly, it will be of importance what obser- 
tions are taken for a basis. Here the development of physical science, 
especially, is of great significance for the newer philosophy. As will be 
t racteristi prob! s of this p! ilosophy are determined by 
t \ fact of t rise of modern physical science. In addition, there are 
or the problem of the determination of value — historical 


relations, spiritual movements in other fields. Finally, the statement of the 
roblem and t solution of it will of course be determined by the con- 
sistency with which the points of view, once taken, are adhered to and 
insisted upon to the end. 


Back to these three factors the characterization and the criticism of every 


philosophical attempt will always d. The greatest emphasis is to be put 


on the first two An incongruity in the thought of a great thinker is 
7 ton) 
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frequently the natural result of the fact that severa/ series of thought have 
revealed themselves to his genius without his being able to follow them out 


far enough to discover their reciprocal contradiction. And it may be of the 


iat these different series of thought are introduced 


greatest importance tl 
Of course it is best when fertility and consistency go together 


An attempt at the statement of a problem or at its solution may be doubly 


interesting In the first place, it may be regarded as a tendency, as th 
historical expression of spiritual movements. Regarded from this point of 
| | £ 


‘ 


view, the history of philosophy is a part of the universal history of civiliza 
tion. Secondly, such an attempt may be tested with respect to the actual, 
definite clearness which has been attained by it. This view is more 
espet ially philosophi al. These two sides trom which pl ilosophical phe- 
nomena may be regarded will naturally stand in a very differently opposed 
relation with reference to different phenomena \t times, indeed, the his 
torical interest will be in an inverse ratio to the purely philosophical. 

As peculiar to the presentation which I have given, I will mention first 
the special weight which I have put upon the personal factor, and upon the 
relation to the empirical sciences, as also upon the historical significance 
of philosophical phenomena. And in the second place, I would call atten- 
tion to my endeavor to put more emphasis upon the statement of the problem 
than upon its solution. The solutions may pass away, and yet the problems 
will continue to live ; otherwise philosophy would not have enjoyed so long 
a life as it actually has. 


The first volume, which opens with the Renaissance and closes with a 


review of the French Illumination, is nearly ready. The second and con 
cluding volume will be issued early in 1895. A German translation of the 
whole work by Bendixen is already under way at the press of O. Reisland, 
Leipzig. MATTOON M. CuRTISs. 


An Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, and an Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals. By DAvip Hume. Reprinted 


from the posthumous edition of 1777, and edited, with an introduction, 
| 773 


comparative tables of contents, and an analytical index, by L. A. SELB) 
BicGr, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College Oxford, 


Clarendon Press, 1594. pp. xl, 349. 


Every teacher and student of the History of Philosophy will cordially 
welcome this volume. It is one of the few recent text-books in the depart 
ment of Philosophy of which one may say, without a touch of sarcasm and 
in the full sense of the words, that they ‘satisfy a long felt need.’ Six 
years ago the Clarendon Press issued a reprint edition of the 7yreatise of 
Human Nature, which has proved of the greatest value for class use. This 
was edited by Mr. Selby-Bigge, who, with characteristic modesty, gave us 


an elaborate index of sixty-eight pares of fine print, in place of a critical 
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ul 


introduction. Now we owe an equally good edition of Hume’s Euguiry 
concerning the Human Understanding and his Enguiry concerning the 
Prin tiple s of Morals to the same P1 s and the same editor. While it is 
now universally recognized that the first book of the 7reatise is much more 


important than the Eaguiry concerning the Human Understanding for a 


knowl: dge ol Hum ss syst m, id this, of course, in the face of Hume’s 
emphatic denial, it is important for two reasons that we should have a 
good edition ol the Enguir) ror ¢ ] iss use. In the first plac e. the Treatise 


is decidedly a difficult book ; many classes would find the Exguiry a better 


introduction to Hume’s philosophy, since it is at once much briefer and 
simpler in style. In the second place, the relation between the 7yeat¢ise and 
the Enquiry is in portant, and a first-hand knowl dge of each is necessary, 


of course, to an intelligent opinion regarding the matter. In fact, Mr. 


Selby-Bigge’s particular aim has been to furnish one with the apparatus for 


making such a comparison. Besides the general index, which compares 
favorably with that prepared for t Treatise, there is an introduction and a 
set of comparative tables, the object of which is to show, in smallest possible 
compass, the relation between t Treatise, on the one hand, and the two 
Enquiries and the Dissertation on the Passions, on the other. In these 
tables, and also in the Index 1 Introduction, the references to the 
Enquiries are made by means of the marginal sections of the present 


edition, z.¢., numbers to which there is notl ing to correspon 1 in the edition 


of 1777, which is here reprinted, but which have been introduced, as the 
editor says, “merely for convenience of reference and for the clearer 
articulation of the argument.” \s before in the 77eatzse, the editor keeps 


himself as much as possible in the ickground. While he does not find 


important differences in the points of view of the two works, he shows 
us quite definitely just what the differences are. In short, as might be 
expected, the editorial work gives evidence of great care and admirable 


judgment and taste. E. A. 


A Course in Experimental Psychology. By Epmunp C. SANFORD, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, Clark University, U.S.A.: 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 1894. [Advance Sheets. Part I. 
Chs. I.-V1.] 

Introduction a la psychologie expérimentale, Par ALFRED BINET, 
Directeur-adjoint au Laboratoire de psychologie physiologique de la 
Sorbonne (Ecole des Hautes-Etudes). Avec la collaboration de MM. 
Philippe, Courtier et V. Henri. Avec gravures dans le texte. Paris: 
ncienne librairie Germer Baillitre et Cie., Félix Alcan, éditeur: 108, 


Boulevard Saint-Germain, 108 : 1894 


“The author’s excuse,” says Professor Sanford in his prefatory note, 


“for allowing the publication, even in this modest form, of so incomplete a 
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work, must be the very extraordinary condition of experimental psychology 
at this time. ... There is absolutely no laboratory hand-book of the 
subject to be had. ... The course as planned consists of two parts: 
Part I, on sensation and perception ; and Part II on more complex mental 
phenomena. Part I needs three chapters more to complete it.” 

Every psychologist must, I think, welcome the appearance of these 
advanced sheets in book form, although what they contain is no more than 
a revision of what has already been published in the American Journal of 
Psychology. In the first place, a book is more generally accessible than a 
magazine ; while there is also something final in the book form which seems 
to render criticism justifiable, or even to invite it. 

Professor Sanford has followed a very definite p 
his Course, — which is, practically, the rejection of any plan (cf. p. 131). 
He has attached himself to no psychological school or system: the head 
ings of his chapters make no show of covering every topic that experimental 
psychology is handling; the nomenclature employed is an every-day ter 


s of the various chapters 


minology, used without prejudice. Under the tit u 
(I, Dermal Senses; II, Kinaesthetic and Static Senses; III, Taste and 


Smell ; IV, Hearing ; V, Mechanism of the Eye and Vision in General ; 


hand 


ents, with references 





V1, Light and Color) are tabulated series of experin 


briefly subjoined, and a bibliography of the more important references 


appended. The language throughout is as untechnical and popular as it 


t ~ 
can well be; and the descriptions are admirably clear. 


} 


This indifferentism as regards theories at present on the carpet has much 
> i 


to recommend it, but is not wholly unexceptionable. If the instructor of 


the class using the work have his own system, the experiments can be 


‘worked into’ that system better than others could be, whose explanation 
was couched from the first in terms of a specific theory. The Course has, 
] 


therefore, a wider applicability than would otherwise have been attained. 


Moreover, other ¢ xp riments than those cited can readily be dovetailed in 
with the present text. Thirdly, one may suppose that the bulk of the work 
— not a small point, after all, in these days of three-pound psychologies 

has been k pt down by the omission of many references to controv rsial 
papers which must have been made had the author attempted to systema 
tize. On the other hand, the following of no plan leads to a very regrettable 
looseness of terminology, which can hardly avoid leading in its turn to a 
vagueness in thinking on the part of the u sisted student or incompetent 
teacher Thus, the dermal senses i th s t Ss d feelings 
The culy pressul sense does not apt r to involv kinaesthesia. The 
term ‘sensation’ is predicated of such complex psychoses as resistance and 
rotation, while at the same time there is a perception of rotation. How 
many qualities does the writer ascribe to the cutaneous sensibility? Is 


contact different from pressure (pp. 1, 12); or is contact just minimal 


pressure (p. 13)? Is it so certain that the ‘local sign’ is the ‘ quality of a 


? 


sensation’ (p. 1)? Is touch a sensation quality, or a complex of qualities: 
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Is it quite fair to relegate pain off-hand to chapter 1? 1 do not put these 
questions, I hope, in any spirit of terminological crankiness: but rather 
from the conviction that clearness of thinking on these elementary matters 
is of very great importance for the student, and that it cannot be induced 
if the teacher allow himself looseness of language. For the rest, I have to 
remark, by way of criticism of chapter I, only one thing, that Lehmann 
should have received mention in connection with exp. 32 a4. 

I cannot understand the retention of the phrase ‘innervation sense’ in 
chapter II. It is lumber, and theoretical lumber at that. As regards 
‘sensations of motion,’ — it is plain that the words may mean two different 
things : either the sensations from which we infer the presence or absence, 
and if the former, the attributes of a movement; or the sensations which 


arise from and during a movement which is in progress. Only in the latter 


regard is the phrase an allowable one; and even here it is objectionable, 
seeing that the sensations in question belong to four or five different 
modalities. | However, the expression is in vogue and will probably 
remain in use.—I may note here that Professor Sanford’s incidental 


directions to the experimenter (pp. 14, 34, etc.) are excellent and well 
chosen. 

In chapter III the author was, unfortunately, not able to make use of 
Kiesow’s recent investigation. Chapter IV strikes me as being an attempt 
at too great comprehensiveness. The sensation and perception of sound 
can hardly be dismissed in 43 experiments ; all the more as the affective 
tone of audition (exps. 69, 97) and musical aesthetics (exps. 77, 96) both 
receive some notice. Otherwise, the chapter is thoroughly good. In detail: 
} ] 


Martius might have been quoted under exp. 73; exp. 85 is misleading — 


the pitch of a compound clang depends upon a whole number of variable 
factors ; consonance and dissonance, harmony and disharmony, while they 
take their ultimate psychological origin in fusion, depend also to some 
extent upon musical aesthetics ; analysis of a clang (exp. 84) is facilitated 
if the tone to be separated is first given by itself, or if the attention be 
directed upon its memory image, etc.,—cf exp. 88 ; exp. 95 really implies 
a knowledge of clang relationship, — of which nothing is said, —and, surely, 
for the right understanding of the perception-difference between the major 
and minor chords the student must be taught the fusion-relations of the 
major and minor thirds. 

In chapters V and VI we are on more stable ground and in a department 
of psychology which seems more congenial than the previous ones to the 
author. Chapter V is very near perfection: clear, adequate, and showing 
a better arrangement (within the general planlessness) than the preceding. 
In chapter VI the writer is hampered especially by the intensity difficulty. 
Apart from the consequences of this, the subject is treated very well indeed. 
In both these last chapters, one sees something of Professor Sanford him- 


self: the others might, perhaps, with some few exceptions, have been simple 


compilations 
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Buccola 1 { ! ind Cionini ar nentioned ; t t ire all 
lhe qualitative contributions made by chronometry to mental s nce art 
ly 1 at Chapter VIII (Binet and Courtier) discusses the 
thods of o tion introspection, individual and comparativs as 
distinguished from those of experiment. Chapter IX gives two pages ol 
conclus < 
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Had the book been made twice its present size as it could have been, 
without becoming at all bulky—and had the same authors written with 
consistent carefulness throughout, the /#treduction would have been really 
useful. The treatment of right and wrong cases by Professors Cattell and 
Fullerton has shown that popular exposition of the measurement methods 
is not incompatible with accuracy. Between the two extremes of sketchi- 
ness and ponderosity there is a happy mean: and M. Binet should bea 


writer sufficiently practiced to hit it. EBT 


The Diseases of the Will. By Tu. Risor. Translated from the 8th 
French edition by M. M. Snell. Chicago, Open Court Pub. Co., 1894. 
pp. vi, 134. 


On Double Consciousness. By A. Binet. Chicago, 1894. — pp. 93. 


The Diseases of Personality. By Tu. Risor. Chicago, 1894. — pp. 


[v], 157. 


J 


The first of these translations is careful, and (so far as I have compared 
it with the original) accurate. The English is readable, though it distinctly 
suggests the French idiom in such phrases as “supporting himself on the 
results of experiment,” “the hereditary legacy’ = ‘the fact of transmission 
by inheritance,’ etc. 

The remaining two are, I think, a little better done ; though again we 
have such expressions as “verify that” = ‘ascertain that,’ ‘teach us the 
phenomena in their total development,’ etc. Of course, it is hard to keep a 
translation at its high-water mark throughout ; but the reading of the proof- 
sheets of works so brief as these would be little labor, and the submitting 
of them to any ordinarily cultured person would ensure the noticing of such 
barbarisms. 

Why will not this indefatigable translating company undertake works 
of greater length, in a more difficult language, and of a more standard 


character ? ae Te @ 


Three Lectures on the Vedinta Philosophy. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894, by F. MAx MULLER, K.M. London and 
New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1894. — pp. vil, 173. 

These lectures give a very interesting account in outline of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Lecture I deals with the origin of this system and describes 
the sources of our knowledge of it. Of these more important than the Veda 
is the commentary of Sankara on the Veddnta-Satras. The author also 
takes great pains to make intelligible the meaning of the terms employed in 
this philosophy. It is, of course, often impossible to find exact equivalents 


for these in English, or in any modern language ; but after the definitions 
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: : , . , 
ind illustrations of this chapter, no one should find it difficult to form a 
| | : fairly accurate idea of the meaning of these strange words Following 
’ . . ; . . 
i } this preliminary chapter, the author proceeds to expound the answers whi 
; these ancient thinkers have given to tl great questions of philosophy 


f he lecture is entitled, “The Soul and God,” ar d | Ins wit juotati 


from several of the Upanishads. But it also discusses following 
the , a Can) , t ble . on s and ol < oa 
I e comm tary Ol ankara Line prob ms Ol l cl ind oO ct. of 
/ sell id of t relation betwe science (Avid ) l ( 4e(\ ’ 








ku ) os pl y contains ] I t 1s 5 $ 
no att tt ompare Indian th Euro the t \ i 
: told r n, as conceived by the | ~ | Sa I 
-_ = : . en ere eo Se ee 
is clearly same as Spinoza’s substantia (p ;) yt led ol 
igh value which Schopenhauer attached to t the great 
results which Professor Deussen, Sir W. Jones I ‘ t froma 
| 
: ort Vedi 00ks. But the lectures a nt I 
; | 
j rious tt npt to compal th auiierent t 
foreign to t ithor’s pt pos Che vo ll Oo Sel 
; 
viceable to many readers who desire a brief et ( tat ex sition ol 
the wisdom which scholars have unearthed from t s of India 


The following books have also been received 


1 Study of Ethical Principles. By JAMES SETH, M.A., Professor of 


te ng 


i Philosophy in Brown Universit 1 and Lond W. Blackwood 
: a ons ‘ \ York, ¢ rl >¢ ib rs ~ I } 

; ’ 

' /ntroduct to the Philosof H eS ) | WILLIAM 
| HENRY H 0 N york, D \ppl te nN ( c | l j 
La perception (éricure et la science 7 t Par Fi N MARTIN 





Liidée du phénomene Par EMILE BoIRA Paris, Al , 1894. 


Spin Par LEON BRUNSCHVIGG (ouvrag lL Académi 
< 5 1 ' 1 ' , . 
des Sciences Morales et | iques) Pari \ 18o4 ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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» 202 

lan 7 hhiqu | lice sou cirecti de F. PILLON (gq 
tr € 1503) ? s \] I | ( 

D A Nes 1 é ws und J é Vo 1) I CHRIST 
Zit I Ithess ? 


Die sittliche Weltordnung Von Dr. PAUL CHRIS1 Leiden, E. J. 


Brill, 1894 pp. 153. 


RUDOLPH LEHMANN. Berlin, Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1594 
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( Ottingen, Vandenhoeck . 
Die Philosophie der Frei Z 
I-mil Felber, 1594. pp. 242. 
Versuci ner Lheori r £ 
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rtner’s Verlag, 15 
Das Ganze der Philosophi 
r Theologie, Physiolo 
CHARD WAHLE. Wien 


XXI11, 539. 
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THEODOR SIMON. 
t, 1694. 
Von Dr. RUDOLPH STEINER. 


pp. 115. 
Berlin, 


istentialurtetle. Von HANS CORNELIUS. 
llung, 1894. — pp. 104. 


F Lasson. Berlin, R. Gaertner’s Verlag, 


rie und Logik. Von WILHELM SCHUPPE. 


| pp. Iol. 
und thr Ende. Ihre Vermachtnisse an 
1 Staat lagogik. Von Dr. 


id Leipzig, Wilhelm braumiller, 1894. 
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NOTES. 
GEORGE JOHN ROMANES AND WALTER PATER 


Tue Editors have requested me to say a word concerning these two men, 


both of whom may be claimed, in part at least, for philosophy, and whom 


it was my privilege to know 


Professor Romanes died on May 23, at Oxford, where he had resided 
. 5 


since 1890. Although for a year he himself and his friends had been aware 
that th nd might come thus suddenly, to the scientific world in general 
the news of his death at 46 came as both a surprise and a shock. He was 


indefatigable in scientific labor ; engaged up to the very last in experimental 
research. Ni ither psychology nor physiology can well spare the twenty 


years of work that would have brought his life to its normal term. 


Psychologists will be most familiar with his evening lecture on Animal 
Intelligence, delivered before the British Association at Dublin in 1878 ; 
his volume on Animal Jntelligence in the International Scientific Series ; 
and his Afental Evolution tn Animals, and Mental Evolution in Man 
(Vol. I., Origin of Human Fa ulty ). The chart of deve lopm« nt which 
fronts the title of the latter work the author once showed me in its com 


pleted form. It is to be hoped from this, that materials for Vol. II]. may be 
found among his papers. But after the publication of the single part he 
turned to biology “ for a change”; and it may be that his biological activity 
- constructive, historical, and controversial Oc’ upi d his time too fully 
to allow of even a secondary degree of attention to psychology. 
This is not the place to summarize Romanes’ achievements in biology 
nd physiology, nor to criticise his psychological teaching. I remember 
that at the time of the appearance of the A/ental Evolution in Man there 
is some impatience displayed by reviewers at the writer’s adherence to the 
form of the older English associationism.! The criticism was taken to heart. 
In a conversation which I had with him in the summer of 1892, I gathered 
that his views had become a good deal changed since 1888, and that the 
terminology of Vol. II. would give evidence of this. 
rhis was the last occasion upon which I saw him. He had been suffer- 
ing very much with his eyes, and was hardly convalescent ; but he was as 
enthusiastic and full of plans for the scientific future as I had ever known 
him to be. This enthusiasm was spontaneous, and wholly characteristic of 
the man. It was combined with a rare sympathy and openness of manner: 
no student of the younger generation ever approached him without carrying 
away encouragement and catching something of his own intense belief in 
scientific progress. Those who know him only by his writings, and who 


have obtained from them the notion that his was a naturally irritable, con 


Cf. eg., Aubrey Moore in the Guardian, Feb. 6, 1859 














troversial temperament, may be assur 


opinion of those who knew 


him personally, and mourn him as a frit nd, is very different. 


} 
i¢ 


Mr. Pater died quite sudd 


? | = > 
nly on July 30, in his rooms at Brasenose 


College. With him has pass the greatest art-critic and the greatest 
writer of English prose of the later Victorian era He was only 55. “It 


is the middle aged men th: 


fully born.” 


old fade out, and the young are not 


a series of 


vere delivered for the first time 


ten lectu which I heard wl l 
Pater entered the domain o t ul philosophy. The book (noticed in 
this Review, Vol. III., p. 77 ff.) is an introduction to Greek thought, unique 
both in spirit and f I t of Roman stoicism and epicurean- 
ism in the d ys ol t Antoni s, W h the author ga in his Alarius the 
Epicurean: his Sensations and ld (1885), was also a contribution to 
the sam ibject, although t I ance-form in which it was couched 
tended to conceal this. But Pate: hief work lay, of course, in the sphere 
of one of the special phil disciplines, esthetics. All that he 
wrote is to be read, from t pe of view In particular, the Essay on 
Style, prefixed to the Aff? l is valuable as emphasizing the funda- 
mental asthetic principle, sti apovia in its literal sense 
Conversation with Pater was always delightful He talked, as one of 


my friends put it, “like a Platonic dia 


as an artist, but as a personality ; ar 


first came to know him as a ‘ Don.’ 


The fact and circumstances of 
chronicled in journals and newspap« 


losses lately that she could ill affor 


the latter she loses a man who ] 
and whom experimental psy: lo 

. 
founders. I shall have a few word 


Helmholtz’ work in the next number « 


Dr. John Veitch, Professor of Log 


Glasgow, died on Monday, Septem! 


was born in 1829, entered the Univer 


er 3, ait 


logue.’ He will be missed, not only 
1d not least, I am sure, by those who 


Re Ee Es 


the death of Helmholtz have been 
rs the world over. Germany has had 
Hertz, Kundt, and Helmholtz. In 
en many things to many sciences, 
in particular looks on as one of her 
s to say on the character and spirit of 
f the REVIEW. ee Ba Ee 


ic and Rhetoric in the University of 
a surgical operation. He 


sity of Edinburgh in 1845, graduating 


with honors in logic and moral philosophy. In 1855-56 he was assistant 


to Sir William Hamilton, and afterw 
became Professor of Logic and M: 


he was appointed t 


our years later 
he has since retained. In 1850 he 


Discours sur la Méthode with an intr 


lated and edited the J/édztations w 


Philosophy of Descartes. He wrot 





irds to Professor Fraser. In 1860 he 
taphysic in St. Andrews University. 
» the Professorship at Glasgow which 
published a translation of Descartes’ 
oductory essay ; and in 1852 he trans- 
ith selections from the Prin iples of 


a memoir of Sir W. Hamilton, also 
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the volume Hamilton in Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics. Other philo- 


his pen were, Lucretius and the Atomic Theory (1875 
and /ustitutes of Logic (1885). He published more than one volume of 
1 several works on literary criticism including, 7he History and 


verse and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border, The Theism of Wordsworth, and The Feeling 


sophical works from 


Two other changes have taken place during the summer in the chairs of 
philosophy of the ssor Edward Caird, the new 
Master of Baliol, has been succe: 


Henry Jones of St. Andrews. 


Scottish universities. Prot 


led in tl University of Glasgow by 


Professor Mi DD. G. Ritchie of Jesus 
College, Oxford, has been appointed to fill the vacancy at St. Andrews. 


Dr. W. B. Elkin, a graduate of the Sage School of Philosophy, has been 


appointed to the chair of philosophy in Colgate University. 


Wells College has just created a chair of PI ilosopl y and Psychology, 
fill the position Dr. Margaret Washburn, another graduate of 


and called to 


the Sage School of Philosophy. 


The vacancy in the University of Texas caused by the death of Professor 
Lefevre has been filled by the appointment of Dr. Sydney Mezes of the 


Harvard graduate department. 


When the series of articles describing the German works devoted to the 
philosophy of Kant was first contemplated, both the author and the editors 


it would be possible 


of the REVIEW supposed that it to bring the work to 


completion in about a year. Experience, however, has shown how vast is 
the undertaking. After careful consideration it has been decided not to 


continue at present the Bibliography further than 1804, the year of Kant’s 
death. But even to complete this less ambitious task in the ordinary way 
would require the greater part of another year. It is proposed, therefore, 
to discontinue the publication of these articles in the REVIEW after the 


issue early next year an extra (of about loo pages) 


present number, and to 
bringing the Bibliography down to the above mentioned date. This will be 
furnished free to all subscribers of the REVIEW 
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Professor EDWARD A. ROSS, Leland Stanford / rl I have the | est 


opinion of its merit and value. It is a profound and original book that touches matters of 


earnest discussion at the present time. 


THE 
SYCHIC FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION. 


8vo. Cloth. xxi + 369 pages. By mail, postpaid, $2.00. 


Tuts work is an original contribution to both psy¢ logy ind sociology, and is, 
in fact, a combination of these two departments of science [t is the first attempt 
that has been made to show in a systematic and fundamental way the workings 
of mind in social phenomena. It has hitherto been customary with those who 
recognize the operations of law in human affairs to compare them with those 
taking place under the dominion of vital forces Sociology has been made a 
department of biology. Society has been treated as a living organism, and the 
laws of production, distribution, and consumption have been likened to the 
processes of nutrition, circulation, and assimiiatior Political economy has thus 
rained the name of “the dismal science” because it has been treated as mindless 
and soulless. Over against this purely fAysioi economy we now have fully 
set forth in this book a /fsych ical economy, a philosophy of mind as the 


primary motive power of the world in all things above the level of animal life 
lhe work is divided into three parts : 
1. The subjective factors ; 
:. The objective factors ; 
Che social synthesis of the factors. 

rhe first part is devoted to showing that the true forces of society are psychic, 
and make up the subjective side of mind, viz., ‘ve/i he second part demon 
vent which controls the social forces is psychic, and 


strates that the directive a } 
constitutes the objective side of mind, viz., sAow Che third part points out 
how the social forces under the control of the directive agent have established 
society, raised it step by step to its present state, and are carrying it forward to its 
ultimate destiny. 


The work appeals especially to the following classes of readers : 


ot 


Psychologists and special students of mind in all its departments 


2. Sociologists and students of socia! science from whatever standpoint 
3. Economists, the general students of the conditions of wealth and laws of 
trade and industry as well as the special students of the relations of the 


state to industrial action. 
4. Philosophers and thinkers who are interested in the broader problems of 
cosmology and evolution 


- Biologists and naturalists who are familiar with the facts of animal and 


ve retable life. 


in 


6. Social and political reformers, socialists, nationalists, populists, and the 


thoughtful working-people of all trades a | 

All of these great fields are fearlessly entered by the author of this volume with 
the confidence that comes of long familiarity with his entir ibject. The scholars 
embraced under the first five of the above classes will all der fresh inspiration 
and gain new li rht from the novel prese ntation of many topics int ir re spectiy 
fields The earnest and honest thousands embraced in the sixt ind last class 
will learn that political economy and social science, correctly understood, are not 

the enemies but the friends of true reform 
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& COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
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I. LOGIC. — (1) Elements of Logic; (2) Logic and the Methods of the Sciences; 
(3) Transcendental Logic. 
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V. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—(:) History of Religions; 
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ledge; (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism; (4) Metaphysical 
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Vil. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. — (1) Greek Philosophy (including the Alexan- 
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Philosophy ; (4) Modern Philosophy; (5) Contemporary Philosophy in Germany, France, 
and Great Britain; (6) Current Philosophical Literature. 
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Greece and Germany; (3) Political Science (including Social Institutions), Political Econ- 
omy, Roman Law, and International Law; (6) ‘Teachers’ Training Course in Latin; 
(7) The Private, Political, and Keligious Life and Institutions of the Hindus, Greeks, and 


Romans. 


rhe Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a general acquaintance with the elements of the 
philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who 
are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc.), 
and who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the sub 
jects embraced in the School of Philosophy. Such graduates when candidates for 
advanced degrees pay no tuition. For the Master’s degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor's degree at least two years of residence are 
normally required. The School awards annually to distinguished graduates of 
Cornell and other Universities, three fellowships of $500 each, and six scholar- 
ships of $300 each. ‘The scholarships are intended for college graduates who, 
during their undergraduate course or subsequently, have given evidence of special 


attainments in Philosophy, or in any of its branches. The fe llowships are intended 
for graduate students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in the best 
American or foreign universities. The School is provided with a new and richly 


equipped Psychological Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well 


supplied with philosophical books, there is in the new Library building, for the 
exclusive use of graduate studentsin Philosophy, a beautiful and appropriately fur 


nished seminary room with a carefully selected special library. The School receives 
regularly all the philosophical journals published both at home and abroad. For 


further information address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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PROF. H. SIDGWICK, Dr. VENN, and 

PROF. W. WALLACE, Dr. WARD, 
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MIND is the only periodical which represents the interests of Philosophy and 
Psychology in England. Its general aim is to afford a vehicle for the expression 
of all that is most original and valuable in current English thought, without dis 
tinction of School or Department of Philosophical Inquiry 

Each number contains 144 pp. Of these nearly 100 are occupied by original 
articles. Under the head Discussions follow short papers on current topics of 
controversy, suggested for the most part by articles or reviews which have previ 
ously appeared in MIND. 

In each number at least three books are selected to receive full critical notice, by 
experts in the subjects of which they treat; while under the head New Books 
is given a general account of the aim and contents of all recently published works 
of any importance which come within the scope of the Review 

There also appears, under the head of Philosophical Periodicals, a list of 
the titles and an indication of the contents of the articles in the leading philo 
sophical journals, English and foreign, with a fuller notice of those which appear 
to be of special importance. Notes on recent researches and current news con 
clude each number. 

All communications to the Editor from Europe should be addressed to: G. F. 
Stout, St. John’s College, Cambridge; those from America to E. B. Titchener, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Authors of newly published books are requested to send a brief account of 


contents. 


Published by 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 


20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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Yearly Subscribers will receive MIND post-free from the publishers on pay 
ment (in advance) of Twelve Shillings within, or Fourteen Shillings without, 
the Postal Union 


Price of Single Copy, Three Shillings. 

















A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds,.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


1844~1895 Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 





now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 
OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large yolumes filled with the ripest thought of 


, THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
It presents in convenient form acompilation of the world’s choicest liter- 














periodical. 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 


Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 


Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 


of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. 

A NEW SERIES was begun witb the first number of its 200th Volume, January Ist, 1844. With 
it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors. Below are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 


Rt. Hon.W.E.GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.R S. Gen’l Sir ARCH’LD ALISON,G.C.B. 


Prof. VAMBERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F. R. S. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French REGINALD B. BRETT, 
Countess COWPER, FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 
LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FRELERIC HARRISON, Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 

J. P. MAHAFFY, MULJI DEV]JI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K. C. M.G. 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 


With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 
financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become @ 


reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 
ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
: ee, Bae The Cosmopolitan, National Popular Review 
The Thirteen Wee kly Issues Domestic Monthly, The Pulpit, . 
of The Living Age, forming Elec' ric Power, N. ¥. (Weekly) Sun, 


MecClure’sMagazine Springfield (Weekly) Republican, 


the last quarter] | »of Ini , . 
0 SES SNaey VOTED OS Tee, Midland Menthly, N.¥. (Weekly) Mail and Express, 


Conan, Sem aaner, December, ¢ The Etude, Boston (W eekly) Transcript, 
AND | Godey'’s Magazine, Boston (W eekly) Journal, 
A Vear’s Subscri to any American Teacher, Weekly Courier Journal, 
ttl - “. , arepten as my | $8. Times, Weekly Detroit Press, 
one of the following publication Golden Rule, N.Y. (Weekly) Post, 


or a6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 

Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 

(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10, 


THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
Rates for clubbing THe LIVING AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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BERKELEY'S 


Three Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


SATISH CHANDRA BANERJI, M.A. 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. pp. Ix, 134. Price, 2s. (50 cts.) 


See Review, by Prof. J. E. Creighton (Cornell), in THe PHitLosopHica. 
Review (Nov. 1893, PP. 749-750): 
“The editor of this book merits our thanks for doing for these Dia/ogues what 


Prof. Fraser did for the /rincif/es and the other writings of Berkeley contained 


in [his Se/ections |... The Introduction also gives an exceedingly good analysis 
of Berkeley’s most important treatises, ... a first-rate exposition of Berkeley's 
doctrines. ... The Notes, too, are just what notes to a philosophical work should 


be, — short, clear, and suggestive, rather than exhaustive, whenever the subject 


requires personal reflection on the part of the stucent.” 


Prof. |. Sutty (London) writes: 


“It ought to prove an interesting introduction to the study of modern phi- 


losophy. Your introduction strikes me as clear and to the point.” 


Prof. A. C. Fraser (Edinburgh) writes: 


“T have read your Introduction, etc., with great interest, and appreciate it as 
among the best and truest expositions of the subject that I have anywhere met 


with I hope your book may be widely known and read 


Hare Press, Bechu Chatterjis Street, Calcutta, India. 
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Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. 
SECRETAIRE DE LA REDACTION: M. X. LEON. 


Le numéro de 112-128 pages, paraissant tous les deux mois: 2 fr. 50. 


L’abonnement d’un an - - - - - = = = = = = = 4&2 fr. 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE, 79, Boulevard St. Germain, PARIS 


La Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale est entrée, avec l'année 1893, 
dans sa deuxiéme année d’existence. 

Au cours de sa premiére année, la Revue a publié des études de MM. 
F. Ravaisson, membre de l'Institut; Sully-Prudhomme, de l’Académie 
Francaise ; Poincaré, membre de Il institut; Evellin, Riquier, Rauh, G. 
Noél, V. Delbos, Milhaud, Léchalas, Couturat, etc., etc.; de MM. Remacle, 
professeur a l’Athéné Royal de Hasselt ( Belgique); Lutoslawski, professeur 
i l'Université de Kazan (Russie); Mac Taggart, fellow a Trinity College 
(Cambridge, Angleterre). 

Les articles publiés ont été relatifs aux questions suivantes : le concept 
du nombre, la géométrie Euclidienne et la géométrie générale, le concept du 
mouvement, le mécanisme et l’expérience, le principe de la conservation de 
énergie et la loi d’entropie, l'idée d’évoluticn, le probléme de la vie, la 
théorie de la connaissance, les rapports de la métaphysique et de la morale, 
le principe et les transformations du droit, etc., etc. 

La Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale est fermée aux recherches 
spéciales de la psychologie expérimentale, de la physiologie, de la linguis- 
tique, etc., etc., qui s’éloignent de plus en plus de la philosophie pour 
s‘attacher A l’observation des faits et qui ont ainsi abdiqué leur droit au 
titre de sciences philosophiques. 

D’autre part, la Revue donne tous ses soins A la critique des sciences. 
Elle fait appel A des savants d’un esprit généralisateur, en leur demandant 
une exposition des résultats de leurs recherches, faite au point de vue 
philosophique de l'ensemble des connaissances. 

E-nfin la Revue se consacre également & l’autre partie de la philosophie, 
i la philosophie morale, dont les problémes paraissent aujourd’hui plus 
pressants que jamais. 

Le but, l'objet unique du désir passionné de ceux qui sont 
attachés A la Revue est d’entretenir et de répandre cet esprit de raison, 
i la fois organique et libre, également ¢loigné du positivisme scientifique 
et du mysticisme religieux, qu’il a toujours été si difficile de faire prévaloir 


parmi les hommes. 
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THE 


SCHOOL REVIEW. 


J. G. SCHURMAN, C. H. THURBER, EDITORS. 


WitH the December issue the SCHOOL REVIEW completes its first year. 
Started January 1, 1893, it addressed itself to principals, superintendents, 
teachers, and all others who take an intelligent interest in the work of 
the academy and high school. To propagate sound educational thought 
and record wise educational experiment has been the constant aim of this 
journal. 

The scope of the Scnoot Review will continue to be limited strictly to 
the field of secondary education. 


ANNOUNCESIENTS FOR 1894. 


The remarkable series on the EARLY HISTORY OF EDUCATION, by 
Professor S. S. LAurig, of the University of Edinburgh, will be continued. 

The Editors are planning a series of articles on the subjects usually 
taught in the high school course. These articles will take some such title 
as “The Teachers’ Outfit in History, Algebra, Greek,” or whatever the 
subject may be. The preparation of these articles is intrusted to the most 
competent specialists the editors can secure. The aim is to make the series 
of immediate practical value to teachers. 


It is expected that the articles will answer such questions as these: 


How can a teacher best prepare himself for his work ? 

What are the best books for private study ? 

What are the best books of reference in that particular line ? 

What are the best books on method in that particular line ? 

What should be the equipment of the class room in that special line ? 

How may this equipment most conveniently be secured ? 

What collateral subjects should the teacher know in order to prepare 
himself thoroughly in his own specialty ? 


A series of articles of this kind will | 


e welcomed by a large body ol 
teachers and will meet a real need. It is believed that the bibliography 
and especially a somewhat critical estimate of the best books of reference 
will be not the least valuable element. 


Articles have already been promised for this series by 


Wa. C. CoLLAr, on Latin ; SAMUEL THURBER, on English; 
Prof. CALVIN THOMAS, on German; Prof. A. H. EpGREN, on French. 


$1.50 a year (10 numbers); 20 cents a number. 


Address communications to 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW, HAMILTON, N. Y. 
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EDITED BY 


J. G. SCHURMAN anv J. E, CREIGHTON 


NovEMBER, 1894 


I. The Consciousness of Moral Obligation . . President J. G. SCHURMAN 

Il. Hegel’s Conception of Freedom. . -. . «. # Professor S. W. DYDE 
III. Relation of Hume’s Treatise and Inquiry. . =. Professor W. B. ELKIN 

IV. German Kantian Bibliography (x) . - - .- Dr. ERICH ADICKES 
V. Discussion: The Ego, Causality and Freedom. . Dr. JAMES H. HYSLOP 
VI. Reviews of Books: G. 7. Ladd, Psychology, Explanatory and Descriptive: by 


Professor E. B. Titchener.— Robert Flint, History of the Philosophy of 
History: by Dr. David Irons. — P. Deussen, Elements of Metaphysics: by E. 
L. Hinman. 
VII. Summaries of Articles: Logical — Psychological — Ethical — Metaphysical and 
Epistemological — Historical. 

- Notices of New Books. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by J. G. SCHURMAN and J. E. CREIGHTON. 


Tue REVIEW is a bi-monthly journal devoted to the interests of Philosophy, 
embracing under that title, Psychology, Logic, Aesthetics, Ethics, Metaphysics, and 
Philosophy of Religion. It has now completed its third year, and has already 
been recognized both in Europe and America as one of the leading philosophical 
magazines. The Review is not the organ of any institution, or of any philo- 
sophical school. A fair hearing is guaranteed to both sides of every unsettled 
question. Though receiving support from private endowments so that its 
financial basis is sound and durable, the terms of the subsidy require that the 
Review shall be an absolutely free organ, national and international, of contempo- 
rary philosophy. 

The REVIEW usually contains 128 pages, of which a little more than one- 
half is given to original articles and discussions. The remainder comprises 
carefully prepared critical reviews of the most important books, classified sum- 
maries of articles appearing in the leading American and European philosophical 
journals, prompt and trustworthy accounts of the contents and character of new 
books, and notes of general interest regarding philosophers and the progress of 
philosophy. Special attention is called to the classified summaries which enable 
a reader of the Review to learn at a minimum of trouble, labor, and expense, 
what results and conclusions, bearing on the subject in which he is specially 
interested, are appearing from time to time in the other philosophical periodicals. 

The list of contributors includes the names of the foremost philosophical 
teachers and writers of America, and many of those of Great Britain and the 
European Continent. During 1895 the editors of the Review hope to make 
the reviews and summaries of the literature of philosophy even more complete 
and thorough than in the past. Among other well-known writers who will con- 
tribute original articles during the year, we may mention Professor A. CAMPBELL 
FRASER of Edinburgh, who has promised a number of articles dealing in a sys- 
tematic way with ultimate philosophical problems; Professor JosIAH Royce of 
Harvard who will continue the discussion to which his article in the issue of 
September, 1894, forms such a happy introduction. The Review for 1895 will also 
contain important articles from Professor WATSON of Queen’s College, Canada, 
and from many others. 

In order to leave the pages of the journal free for this unusually attractive pro- 
gramme it has been decided to discontinue for the present the publication of the 
Kantian Bibliography in the Review itself. But this extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the history of philosophy will be carried on by publishing early in the 
year an extra containing about one hundred pages and bringing the Bibliography 
down to 1804, the year of Kant’s death. This will be sent without charge to all 
subscribers of the Review. 

Articles intended for publication, books for review, exchanges, and all cor- 
respondence in reference thereto, should be addressed to the junior editor, 
Professor J. E. Creighton, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Authors of newly 
published philosophical works are requested to send a brief account of their scope 
and content for publication. Subscriptions may be forwarded, when more con- 
venient, through any of the publishers’ European agents mentioned on the first 
cover page, but otherwise all business communications should be addressed to 


GINN & COMPANY, 
7,9 &13, TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00 (12s. 64.); Single Numbers, 75 cents (3s.) 
‘Copyrighted in the name of the Treasurer of Cornell University. 








PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Economic Association. 





The Association has published fifty numbers, and is now entering 
its ninth year. These include monographs by the leading thinkers 
on economic and social questions, covering a wide’range of interest- 
ing and important topics. Among the more recent publications are 


the following : 
VOLUME VIIL. 


Nos. 2 and 3. The Housing of the Poor in American Cities. 
By Marcus T. ReyNno.tps, Ph.B., M.A. Price, $1.00. 


Nos. 4 and 5. Public Assistance of the Poor in France. By 
Emity GREENE Batcu, A.B. Price, $1.00. 


No. 6. THE FIRST STAGES OF THE TARIFF POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By Witiiam Hitt, A.M., 
Instructor in the University of Chicago. 162 pages. Price, $1.00. 

A thoroughly scientific study of this important political and 
economic subject, showing the development of present tariff policy 
out of that of the colonies, and with a special discussion of the ideas 
of the framers of the Constitution upon this subject. 


VOLUME IX (1894). 

Nos, | and 2. PROGRESSIVE TAXATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By Pror. Epwin R. A. SELiGman, Ph.D., of 
Columbia College. 222 pages. Price, paper $1.00. A special 
cloth edition of this monograph has also been issued. Price, $1.50. 

This is the only scientific work on the topic in English, and the 
latest and most thorough in any language. Prof. Seligman gives 

a full history of legislation on this subject, as well as a critical 

examination of the theories by which it has been defended and 

opposed, as a basis for his own theory and for a discussion of the 
application of the principle to American Taxation, 


For full price-list of the publications of this Association, and for 
further information, address 


SECRETARY AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

















Pa 
ge, 


BF HICAL SERIES. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 





Professor E. HERSHEY SNEATH, of Yale University. 


THE primary object of the series is to facilitate the study of the 
History of Ethics in colleges. This History will be in the form of a 
series of small volumes, each devoted to the presentation of a repre- 
sentative system of Modern Ethics in selections from the original 
works. The selections will be accompanied by notes, and prefaced 
by a brief biographical sketch of the author, a statement of the 
relation of his system to preceding and subsequent ethical thought, 
a brief exposition of the system, and a bibliography. 





Already published: 
THE ETHICS OF HUME. 


By Dr. J. H. Hystop, of Columbia College. 12mo. Cloth. 278 pages. 
Introductory price, $1.00. 


This, the initial volume of the series, contains the whole of the third book 
of the 7reatise of Human Nature, and such portions of the second book 
as throw light upon or are connected with Hume’s moral theory. 

The analysis and criticism of his system follow lines somewhat different 
from that of Green, and are designed to present Hume in another light. In 
all respects it is hoped that the volume may prove helpful to those who 
wish to study the ethical system of Kant’s predecessor. 


THE ETHICS OF HEGEL. 


By J. MAcRRIDE STERRETT, D.D., of Columbian University. 12mo. 
Cloth. xii+ 216 pages. Introductory price, $1.00. 


This volume contains a translation, made for the first time, of 
“Selections” from Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts, embracing one-half 
its contents, with some selections from other works of Hegel. 

The introduction (of some seventy pages) gives the relation of Hegel's 
theory to the ethical thought of his immediate predecessors, and a 
popular exposition of his own theory, together with a vocabulary of 
technical terms and other matter helpful to the student. 


The following volumes are in preparation: 


HOBBES, Professor G. M. Duncan, Yale University. 
CLARKE, President F. L. Patron, Princeton College. 
LOCKE, Professor E. Hershey SNeATH, Yale University. 
KANT, Professor JouN WATSON, Queen’s University, Capada. 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 
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